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Foreword 



pcopjc m ^ntemprrrar> society An ni^T'!^^- '.lii^^ti.-^ that n]!t:iM ho 
askwd \n - hat av ^ . oi lo *s h.il iickiivc. i? at a; J. e^. ^ mu iiiiu cvlii ^ aiivMi 
fit into pr;;vailr ^ attitude^ in ^mcn^jan cdsiL/atint 

VV'u are plca^ad ihat VniurTiL- U» of / < nn inns l.^i^^s dih^n f \f>' > ' ^ ? 
,rrriMh-^' !,\iihrr\ ' : c M he . on ! :nnan ^ ' n ^ M a J-ru-^pt md ,^ pr^nir^rn 
As i»n rcaus thrt)iiyh . an' ^ piih!u..ai'n. Jhcii; udl he )^;dLr.;niL 
evidence that !he nuf standi nii te. ri' ^ e rceei^ ed r et^ hj^m' h n i ^hr i i^h 

'^e Naiioruil Avsarjs F'ia>y[arn fu; the lea^. of I-^imm 'iiiu ^ hasr ru'- 
aj^ht 4^1 the hiisics and .ae need tor pfanen ui^rpetcneie^ that he tituiiht 

hiittre^sed the hasies throauh the intnsuin o* ea*ui4arrL eoneepts. prMneinir^- 
un-J^rv.?^* Tidini!'^ . an^i !ef'''^?n''*''^^'- '^5f i! '*ip,irirn!^. of thr tin-^-i>in\* 
euri iCiiiii . Vml ihulars skilK. reatlinu rna^it- v. arul aiiifinieiu i.akiliaiions 
are hui a feu i>f the iiians c\anif>!es Li!ed ir the puhheaniHi v^h'en are 
enhanced throiik^h the ntili/ation of hasu eeononiies. 

Inniivalive teachers ehai aelei istieaM v a^iiriLZiii'^h thein^el^es in theii^ 
al'iiiiv^iv' ''■eri'^c aaJ j^ia^^p linia.ic ^ ^ i\A\\/K i ^ ^pe j i i^e'>^ 

They are in touch uith the innes and are eayer to d\U\ dimensiims to their 
teaching that v^ill eneeairaLze stUiJent lindetstandint: and invoK"en;ent m 
niatiers oi personal and soeieial concern. Readers of Vokinie 1^ / il! find 
lh'*se feat LI res apparent in ihe \K.a% eeononiics leaching has been re) tted to 
mar disciplines in addition to career Ciliication, consumer educaiion, and 
the environiricnt . V^e can expe^l liiai rie\i veai's cnliies ^ill ineluJu 
Pruposition 13, the energ> crisis, and v^^age and price guidelines, among 
many uthe' contemporary issijes. as etlecn'. e teachers contmue ti> integrate 
economics mio thei: programs of Mii'ds . 

The sir^teenth year of the National Av^ards Prograqi fi^r the reaching of 
Hconumics brings hoth had news and g4>od news. The had news that 
George Q. Dawson, who servcii as editor lu nfUinm Edui alinn h pvri- 
t'FU ( S ijf tjiterpri .in\^ Tvathvrs ^m the past *hirteen >ears, has deer «.d that 
other demands unon his nrofe^siona! life, especial I v in ecimofeic c Jucation 
research and writing as well as nniversiiy administrative respi^^^jhilities, 
prohibit his continuatH)n as editor i>f this pubheation. Dr. Dawson s tireless 
efTurts, seemingly buundless energy, and deep liive and belief in «... '^nomic 
cducdiiiMj, hsive ui guud pail hetti nisti uiVitjriUil la tiiL -succe^is i)f Ihe Nt*liOnul 
Awards Prograni The g(K)d news is that Andrew T, Nappi, director of 
research development, and cornmunily service and former director of the 

s 



Center for Kcum^rniC^ ducat mn at St. CKnid Slate T niv ei hi s — .md a 
fi^^s Ni.nonal '\vs;"'f^ (mcr™ ha^- aLiced hi ^ei'-t .i-- wdilui. lhe:e 
/nsui^ng a vunUnuaticui the high .tandards set h> Dr. Dav^-^"- : 't this 
uinnuLl nubhwafion. 

\ i%c joint Council oftar'^ its appreuaiioi ^ii-i ^-n-!'aid.iii< ai t^ ih^- ; aicl 
n^giiJg^^ Un their con wiynti^ ^ i- i\M dedicated etiort'^: fiCiUia' I I)au^v^^. 
pr^re\suf^nf eeonomiu^ and dnecUH .A the C nfwr tor i^u-in-.H ,ifid 
Eeei^omie Hdueation^mpire State ( ollege ot the ^latc I r .eiMls of NevK 
YorkV Myron I ,^uscph professut i?f econiHii;.^. i/ra^ 'ale Schiu ^ »t 
Indust^aW4af#cment, Carnegie Meli(>n l ni%erMi>: l aiircnw. I- I eafnci . 
director of the Ct-nter for Hconomie Hducation and Publjc PoUcy. Sta'j 
University of Nuw York at Binghamfon; Delmas h Miller. % is!tmg professor 
jf education West Virgin i Universits^ KJs^ard C. Prehn. social studies 
consultaai UiU economic edueatson edh^^r. Nvu ^'oik ( \n ( nun^il on 
Hconomie Hducation; Rodnev rdlman puitcssoi and dean. School ot 
Hdueation. Gt >'ue Washingtcm Cni^crsitv: Henrv S'lllard. protessor 
emeritus and foni a chairman, iuarn^xvics uirt, ncnt , Fhe C^itv Umversiiv 
of New York: D' 't>ths Copies Was^. elementary education consultant. 

thi^ volume ■! reviewed by tne Pubhcatiims Conmintee of the joini 

C oune^' 4t''marv Un the J( h h 

\^e also acknowledge v\iih sniucft thanks th-. Ci)i)per auon of the 
teachers whose ideas appear hi> pu^lica on. 1 he> have been niost 
understanding in granting us permission lo lue their malenal and agreeing lo 
our many editorial revisions. Wu also extend our gratitude to Michael A. 
Macjtiwyii, president v>t the J.-.n: I ouru;! on r,.ono:: :l r^uuL r-.n, in^ 
counst and assistance in making this publicatit^n a r siliis FMnally. the Joint 
Couaci! offer ^ts uppreciaiion and extends its uratitudc for the cimunUfiU nt 
to economic education and the support of the National Awai Js Fii»gram by 
the Internationa! Paper Company Foundation through its Mce piesiueni and 
director of education programs, Sandra I. Kuni/. We also extend our 
compliments U; Shait»ii S«.iUl and Ji»hn ncVita of the Jolnr Counc ' stafTfor 
their many effbrls in carrying out al! ph: es ot the National Awards 
Program, and to Andrew 1. Nappi f' r b edaoriai v^ork in puhlishing 
Volume 16 of this arnual ptibheatic^n 

" . Anthony Sugha 

Dire ctor, AfjUiutvd CoHm Us Pn L^mn 
COitiMrwtt^r, Satii>ttal Awards Pri^^rani 

\ 
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Editor's Introduction 



I he auard= mniny u ics m ^Ut:h ^ u ^ ^.iplur c i he u-^^cn^c ol the 

reaching cvponcnc^^^ a^A' pr;iCM'M;^ 'hii ^v^■^^^^l' rv.\ 'unitu^r in thiN annua! 
pruLram. He was [ruK a nia^tei .a pinp^inMnu . ke^ L-eiaiiiniK and 
plocedure^ dcsejopei.i ?n ihc piiiKv;-^ au. hiuni'^hlaiLi iht efca!i%c and 
irnagmalive apprv^aches i.-^Uij b\ UMLhcf '- ^limiiKac Mv^ uh afKcrnent of 
I'Ct^nonitc L-dLiLalion 

( )vcr the \ L.il ^ . I \ ..Ui ■ pi a a ! h.^ .]< 'Hl ; , i a^ [s [41 i ui J aiLLC 
aekfli uicdge. and revsarJ the oNrsiandinu iLa^.iinL: pfatfuc-^ clcnuaiiars 
an^.l ^ccc'ndHr\ ee(niorTi!c^ ^ ' . H^a ! h^^ a' ' ^ ^ ^- ' - ' " ■ ^ - ■ ■ 'a 1 1 .ra nu 
proicsjis. u.HK. urati!\ ir^t:h hiui; it 1^ h^'pi, ' ^hai ifu cxanipk' iA the icachL 
cHi ts piihlishuvi here cn^ou;aue ^ahwi iL-uiiui^. n^a piL-siaaU iMVolvwd 

i t i i i J L V » n I i ' m I L Wii t J t ■ I . I * i I i I ! t i ' V L i M v- i t ' , 1 1 ? f i t i f I h n 1 / U a I U I M j I ^ a 1! I i. J C ^ « I I p I f ! a i s 

et their elassTiHUTi LXpeih sicc^ la In \^.a , Mic Nsn.ad^ F-ii'uiafn uill has c 
h 'n^a t,. '^v-aala^ . ^'^'la . ^ ' ],:. aa<- 

teaehinLi-leat ninu pract ia. ^ 

X ^ I ! c \ leu ed the a ssai d aannL .■]\\i \c< rn ifii^ v car ^ l niripel inon I tis 
uDpfu^^ed v^tth tht' va^ietv I't tcaLhtnu nidhnd^ arid Isjarffii: aeiisiligs 
enipUncJ lo eofi aunieaie coruanu l> aecpl^ and ijnder%tandMii's I (vu 
^uj e thai tcaL hei ^ hvi ai c ^a ah . aipiat nia ^nf^aiHtnig .ai enti \ to the A^^ ai a% 
Pro|iram. and thosr^ uho have ^uianitlcd faniceu hut taileil t(i uin. v^ill gam 
trom a gcnerah/ed destripiioa ot umninu ^ntnes It ninsi he noteti tha* the 
reports puhHsh^;d in this hook aic eoadcnscd v ei sions of the original priijeets 
and thai some (jf the material iLaLhers siihfi a! eanniit be presented or even 
siimmari/ed easily. I he eharaeieristre^. iit a pn/e-v^ jnnei are us follows: 

1. I hi' pnijii I (finjfuns a suAtrrHt stiittffit'nt af fh(\L:if(ils - . /ttirnin^ 
f/^/ea /na^v. \\ is imporianl to state the spt eitie ecignn ve and affC'Mive 
outeomcs that the teaching experience is directecj toward. It is not necessary 
to pi"*/pare a long list cb}c^ti\L^. Rtilhei^ inc ulyt;i.tivws should be ulearl> 
artieuTated and related to the mstriittioriiil nrour htu How ean a reader judge 
a prtijeet unless the important eeonomie fuLts, skills, and genera!i?:alions are 
defmod' 

2. 7 hi' tvtkrmn^ vxpvrii m v is rvhuvii to tu uNiffnn h iivrstamlinu. The 
iiidge^ want to know how eai h nnit lesson fnt*rhi>d i>r ai tivitv inelndHfl in 
the project will help to develop economic concepts imd generalizations. That 
do€s not mean that rnath, writing, reading, or other communication skills i»re 
not important, hut simply that awards mast go to those who f<icus on ih i 
leaching oh) learning et^^omies 

3. M n'i'll-oriittPtizcd iinti ( Irdr * m f ifUirn af the steps, prot vdt4ri's\ 
and scipivn( r of acriyttit's i\ pr^'s^ nfi J. In 'his section of the report, the 



•nr.h-.M. M\ b. .n th,, matcnnK. the rvr^, .cheJi,!., in.tiat.un P.«.v- 
iiurr^. assignments ^ a.n^^niw- ^uauui^^-^ - - 

.cm-inw. Jc.cnbed m dct.il. H,.u Jul the tca.tw: i;c! ihu pupn^ i 

Kic.i. to H, taugh- Hou ua, ft- !w.s,,n^ un,i. ..nn,.. 
mmaied- 1 he reader should t.J ! at ihc svis h.„nnmu ..he he h. 

.full course, the auth>.; .huuld sho. hov. ... p.o,... ht.e. mU ,h. .uu s or 
: „rrieulum hemt. taught and hov^ ^dateu tu materia, tha- r .^cA,^ or 

\ ''XAed It. I ^ I , 

..nh,d mfhv ^u..nn,o mtn.s I he n.Uue'^ .-an. lo kno. ab,ht> 
levels or speeu! eharaetensti.s arrH 'he proK.' -us develuin^d tor a 
rv.n,cnh.r soe.oeeonomK oi ethni. group, ih. ludgu. n.c. to he mtormwd 

s .4 sirp-hv^su p <H , o,^/,/ nt i> m'iW n-, hnuiu, i^o , /i It must t . 
, ^, :,,u::,„, ,h . ,h,. h..,e -s-hT"-'^ 'h^^ .\uard- Piogramistohelr<'Ihei 
teachers. Thes,:^ro,ects can sctve ott -is onl> .1 trie auino, giv.. o.. us...: . 
!:,^7he mctho.S>n,ployed. 1. . no, .nough s„np!. to sas ,ha, a res.M,r.e 
■ sne-ikcruasn..-d .-the reaUer snouid t^c (.i. , a [o ui,..l , ■ ..i,,., „...i, .. ,. - 
speaker p.eswn.ed ceononn. ide,.s. u.at tollou^up aet,. aes were cori- 
^'l h^,. this aet.v.ts n.u ■ : ao -H,. total nro,e.,. ho. n , ev. u.ued^ 
and o on Where . rmprtate. sample k .^on plans .hould b l^^^^^^^^^^'^ 
*^ I . .h,,,.,. .n.inu tion sheet- that might have 

been prepared tor (he tudents. and the hke^ A .omplete ^'--'P; 
human and matcml resources itscd should be meliKled in the l 
numan ^ , , ,.„, .. tt should be more than a rehash ot 

someone else's uork. At the le s, ,t Su. I u-ve an entirely nev. twst U. 

n'dir^eveloped in a prevrou >ear. Ideas rt,.u .eaptured awards ,n vears 
p".M^d ,o heeome ■old ha..- This does not mean that they are no. good, 
hut simply that the awards mu- go to those .ho develop trest, approaehes u, 

. ..../o .. .... ^ -r. Photogr.^s 

of .unettn board arrangements. .ab,e_d.sp.^ 

SrlS^l^^^l'^hot^^r^ph w,„ sumee. Ne.-hcr is i. "^ss.y to ^ m 
everything the students ha-e done. .^ t-w ,xamples=one or two typu^al 
term papers, for mstanee-.in do. ^ ^^^^ _ Hood tcaehing 

ur^its have three basie parts: (U tntttatory ^'"^ , '";!''^";!;'':^ '^^Ifj;; 
.IfveloDmental activit.es and.cM eulmmating activities. The first h- lps to gU 
;^P^Ni;^les.ed in the unK pr^ect. or lesson: the seeond^devclop. the 
id^.^ concept., skills, unJeistandinB and attitudes nsteu .n the ^^^^--^ 
^ t^i^ bri,^ the experience to a close by summanztng and W'y"^^'; 
• was ra^bt lays, assembiv programs, displays, field tnps, the making of 
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oh-.e:=an!'n^ ofpupll .^uiVU' ^MMlpk'^ ■. - t U-TkIl. . - he 

Pi' [,! 1 applii; = i!ion loffTK an nideiK ^.ifij.nunl i 'I \hc ni, ' ind 
f hc -i-li' -iw ^^ho^c ^u^iiii^^it'f^ h.i-. ail '^n ^hai a^ icn^lic^ outlii. \1 

than , mc ^ car hctoiv . Prospw . 1 1'^ c cnn .ifil- lUikl he ss ui: kIv i^cd l - f seek 
'\)r iniiiuiUs diui . iUiL i^iii ^ ot I uiu i Owl ^ihiiii. iL' if leii pi l ^. In 
p luLiial, the tL\uiiei vUu^^c tMnna: p^L'p-^^^l^^ in e^. anks |s ininmial 
shni! '» ' . • jfisf ^ ' an ■ ^Tit -a f {Mj, srdini: f he : :^ , !i [". jc\ a n-^ ippf opna?ene* ^ ' >t 

the e.. 'tiuirii naiiUiineJ in I he icpiMl \1atu piiMe^l^ ifial lep'csen. an 
erii 'rfn - Ml ^ neruhnj f ^^ ot M n le aJ el m ' uid l hai ^ i 'nKiiii ^iinei h uiea^ and 
indUMsiK foi teathlfiii. laii ^.ipitii^. ,in ,u^,iiu SiHifM-. iH'L.uj^c lfie> ^^unUiiU 
jitiic I'i nt> eLOtiiMn* - 01 -e fhe eLawioaiu ^iWilent |s inaweui'ale. 

i fie editoi h(ipe-- ih.il hnel -'ajnirn.ns ot ^^hal eon^tilules uoinj 

PiOje^, ! V. ili he u^etiii h 1 edu^ aim =^ Hl de^-fM^ .ipfMLt iale^ the v'i 01 k of those 

iiu eiii'H/iai ion ot eeonofTiu lunoranLe in 0111 siK!et>. It Ropetl that niuic 
and inofe leachers uill enier the \vs,ird- Pro^r^ifii in the tuiiirc, sharing their 
kno%*^ !i" due and e\ pe^ie^e^' n h ■ ^* he' ^ f ■ ' ^ .u u \ f h a f hi^ e m dn a^ well as 
tor the possibihty ot tmaneial ressard^ 

■ I he eviUi>r aekntn^ ledges s^nh ^n^. ^e !hank^ the et^'^pcration ot the 
luachers ose ideas .ippear ni this sohnne Ihe\ have heen niost patient 
and undersUauhnu m pennniinu n-^ lo ii^e then iiMterial arul m a|:!eemg to 
(tnr many ethtorial revi'^ion^ 

Xruii e^N i . N.ipfii 

Kt f l.ii,J S til ft' }'ni\i<r\it\' 



rhe reports piihlishud in this biu^k .nx corulcnscd 
NLr^iims of the oriiiinii! prniect^ In t;^^^^ ^^^nu' ot t[>c 
materials teachers ^iihrniiicd nntti l^e piL'^ciUcd in 
print form ov even summan/eU easil\= I hi cnmpluie 
repi^rls ean he i^htaincU tioni the Veinv.Mi H Aldc!i 
Lihrarv, nhii^ University ■. Mheris. ^ ■hio 4^^^ , 
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CHAPTER ONE 

K'Q Town: A Primary 
Economy 

An FconfimiC'^ Unit trir Ihrrd Cirjil 

Nancy L. Naumann 



IntriKluction 

p-rticularh in ^he e|LMT^.'niarv ui ulj-. \- U.- ft .ufi Jiildicri i^^ 'iink= I hi; 
tore , progr^tni utnil'^ Jcaliiik: v. nh jt\Mionik - cu j eiopcJ lo help NtiiJcnlN 
pVfmi'Qss In^icails friUiT ^cf ^ i"rh. rc?!/ N^qiiih^ .ih^uact U'v cIs i if t hin mc in 
huth ct)i;nitive .md affVctivc ..\ -.m^. \d I i>u n nni social sK'dics ui ina'h 

siuJen!^' indK iduai as v^cll us mturpcrson ■ iirou th ( hildrcn learn h\ doing = 
We beuin Nvith a les*. Hasii. eci'nom uicas and uradualU supplement 
these until we base estahhshed an untiu coinniunit) . I he cenlnii ifiViihi of 
our effort is the operutiun of our tou n— eompleie with economie, cuhunil. 
and polUical componcnis. \'uun|is!ers spend about thrue 45-minuie periods a 
week engaj *n their ruspeciive eaieei riiies. seeking ihen jiMiinies in t)u. 
kid-sized wu.id^ rhu other blocks of time are deputed to^ioup diseussiuns 
of cDncepis related to ewnnomies, whi h in turn add new examples ot 
community life. LLi.^uagc, readint:^ inath. speMiny, inusic ^ science, and art 
exnerienees are eoordinated with eL(>noiiiies as inueh as pus si hie and spread 
throughout the sehool day. I he prognim is not textboisk oriented. H is based 
upon diswiission, teagher-prcpared activities, and enriehmenl aeiivities 
culled from a variety of resource niaterials. We do ustf a couple of social 
^tuilies trxts as references because the tonics in a ieu of the chapters are 
appropriale to our needs. Any text or trade book v\ith pertinent information 
would serve the same purpose. 

To be truly efteciive this protect must he developed through creative 
feaching. \ tiecuieii u> nutiaie die >itKiv ilj!*Hitili ^iuJwnii ^ti t^n^th.'! and 
needs and to maint^ enough tlextbi *v to move ahead v^ith the interests of 
the class. We have a"^jd lovvn' each >eai m (ii> ttnid giade=all alike in 
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gentrHl fbrmat. but incredibly ditterent in their specific characierijjfics, as 
different as the persormlitie?* that comprise each group offtudentH. Thin 
particular unit encompas^ied nine wcck^.^but the length varies somewhat 
from (ferm to term, although the project is usually conducted during the final 
twn inonths of school. We save the best till last— when the class has 
achieved enough eohesiveness and basic hkills to allow the program to 
^periue cnuctively 



Learning Activities *i 

\t one point 1 regarded the idea of building a simulated conKTiunity as unique 
in the tield of primary education, It is not. but ^at hardly afTected the 
.Jiifilren's taseinafion and involvement with our town. It was to stave off the 
fiiitldlc ot March blahs that I decided to look for something besides a 
peiicil .nd paper approaeh to learning al^out money. I scrjbbled ideas into ^ 
nn plan hook to share with the children. I b^an a fairly intense discussion 
pr.^plr unrk . but ent* usiasm is contagious and eventually most eyes 
utie open and hands up. hveryone knew that money has something to do 
uith uhs puoplc work, hut it took us a little longer to sort oui just what 
people spend moncv for. Wc established three categories: needs (food,, 
.huici. iianspoiiaiioiu niedicai eare); privileges fudge sundaes, an 
atterruuin ai the movies); penalties (a ticket for speeding, a fine for littering), 
We ihen discussed how people earn money: the production of goods and 
services When we had Nsted a suflleient number of examples for each 
.aieiiuiv. i sugyestud translate these social activities into classroom- 
Tviatcd onc^ For convenience, we drew up a single list of classroom 
..eti ities the children would cither pay for (penalties and privileges) or be 
paid tor (services). Kven before the fees were determined, our list revealed 
. .1 i I I - mWti . aliJC^ uhich beeimie more telling as the children 
atuiched a price tag to each item. 

Ntm 1 told ihem I v^ould give each pupil ten dollars of play money a 
.^eek Ihcs could use it any way They wanted fiir the things on our list. They 
quicklv discovered that depending on how they behaved, how many treats 
thex uaiitcd. and how hard they >vorked in the room, they might have more 
fiiiine V at the end of the weel >v mm^r^^ll^ There were still some looks of 
.vM,:ii .:on hut the game element won unanimous uppmval. We then turned 
the rt oni info a money factory, tracing real coins iJhfe^ii^board and 
oesumitifc- uuiuu uiHs uii diUu niasler.. One uf the coin wofker^^^bae^J- 

Vou kncisv. if we re going to have all this money, we ought tohave afeak^ 
lo keep It Somemn added from across the room, '^and wallets/' Why 
nni ' I found some small business envelopes, which, when adorned with a 
eravoned monogtam. served for holding several bills and coins. We decided 
lo transiorni our puppet theater into a bank, complete with counter and 
v^mdou. We decided that the job of bank teller would pay 75 cents a day, 
that the hanker should slay in the blmk at all times (even while doing class 
uork). and that everyone would have a turn as banker. 
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When we officially started the pmject, everyone reecivud a spanking 
new teD-dollar NIL and immediately there was a run on the bank. Not only 
did this frustrate the lei kr hut mild anarchy hruke out in the room. Children 
walked around aimlessly and before long I had imposed three modifications 
trf the prqiect: ( 1 ) no one could miss more than one period of math or reading 
per week: (2) an alterhative activity (privilege) would have to by chosen (and 
paid for) when skipping the regular activity; and (3) no mt)ru than two people . 
could opt to miss the same activity. Money changed hands very rapidiv the 
first week, The ambitious were hauling in nickels, dimes, and quarters us fixsl 
as they could wash the sink or clean the boards: the thrifty stashed away 
their cash for a rainy day; and the others enjoyed spending without fliuch 
thought of the future. While I did not much enjoy keeping track of who was 
talking out of turn or who was not paying aitcntii>n or who was teasing 
whom, and collecting the designated lees, I could not help noticing how 
every one \s behavior was improving. 

The children who were cimtent to swap their mt>nc\ tor the privileges 
on our list stayed highly interested in the project, hut the avers needed to 
see a greati. purpose than just collecting a wallet full of bills. One of them, 
after about is^o weeks, came in lugging a hag stuffed v^ith old. toys and 
books, 'My mother," she exclaimed, "said uc don't nuc I these any more 
and wt should auction them off! WhatS an auction ' ' Other youngsters 
fi^llowed suit, and soon we were ready fi>r our first auction. Auctions quickly 
became a weekly event and the most eagerly awaited of our activities. All 
items \\ere displayed beforehand, so Jhai the children could evaluate the 
merchandise untl ehiuisc vhat !hey slanted. H Mf-used coUiring h4>i>ks 
bnnight in as much as six or seven di>!lars. v^hich ruaMy bolstered our 
hanking funds. StufleJ animals, even the wcIMiivcd. grungy sort, werelbig 
sellers. One i)f the children who contributed a si/able bundle of goods , 
thi>uuht it was unfair not lo receive some mtmcy in return The class decidetl 
that 51) percent of the price o\ each item si^lU uouUI go to the C4>ntributoi . 
This provided a gcuHl intriiiluctji>n lo fractions and also encouraged more 
children io bring items in for the auctiiHi. 

At ten-dollar saluiics per ueek. a goud deal of numcy entered^ the 
economy. For several bursting «alleis. hank acci>unts were opened. We all 
Blade bank books with ci>lumns t\)r 'Uleposit/' ^uithdrawal," and ''bal= 
ance." and \se learned the meaning i)f 'interest/' uhich was Ci^mpoundcd 
weekly at 5 percent. Before !his the hank had been simply a treasury for 
re<^civi?^i! or paying o!it foe^ mi! flne^ Nt-v. w':\s really a hank. We aisti gc>t 
involved in a lottery. Our infimt cci>ni>my was fast growing into a way of life. 
From our nai row study of inoney uas emerging a small community, in which 
differing values and varying lifestyles were eiwning inti* play, much as in the 
real world. We decided to name our corTinumity= Several possibrlities were 
suggested, but "Kid Town" ^on by popular acclaim. We then agreed to list 
the things we had lU .oped ihiis tar as a way of seeing where we had been 
and possibly understandmg \%here we were going. We wrote on the board: 
money, the bank, the auction, the Kitlery. fhen we asked, ' What real goods 




and services do people need money for?" The list included food, shelter 
clothing, medical care, and utilitiis. We then named the services provided 
for a community rather than for individuals alone: mail delivery, police, fire 
fighters garbage collectors, street cleaners, a mayor. That these services 
were supported by tax dollars clarified a few issues that had received much 
attention tocally-iteachers' salaries in particular. 

Next we assigned an arbitfary value to each service, hopmg the T^feures 
would be commensurate with other "Kid Town" prices. When wcjotaled 
the cost of all public services and divided by ihe iiuiiibci of wiUicns. it 
worked out to a tax of four dollars a month. Fair enough. I thougW. but the 
children did not want to part with their hard-earned money for such remote 
purposes. The groans increased when I introduced the notion of bills. Cards 
were designed indicating repair charges, doctor's fees, arid the like Each 
child had to draw one card a week and pay the fee to a clerk who noted each 
payment on a master chart. All tnis began to complicate life a little, but we 
had added thinfcs gradually enough so that the children were ablejo 
understand each new phase of our world-within-a-world. 

Kid Town wanted a town cFcst. as a sign of its identity and unity. It had 
four sections with a symbol in each: money, depicted by coins; working 
together, by two smiling faces; learning, by a book and pencil; and jobs, by a 
factory We had already decided on important town functions, so now we 
made a list of jobs not necessarily supported jiy public funds. The class 
discussed how the various roles could he adapted to the classroom. We came 
up with a chart showing a variety of career opportunities inclu<iing teacher, 
author, carpenter, toy maker, dancing instructor, newspaper editor, farmer, 
insurance agent, librarian, and s;ore clerk. Evcryune wus ready to turn the 
classroom inside out to create shops and ofricc'... All I had to do was help 
i,rganize their industrial fervor. This employment boon led us very naturally 
Jnto a consideration of advertising. "Words That taku Us Buy" was the 

''theme of our next activity, and wc pored over old newspapers and 
magazines to find catch r' 'B«t Buy Kver!". ••Polluti6n Free! 

"Giant Economy .Size!" and on and on. In making our signs and billboards. 

' we combined a lesson in lettering with composing of the commf rcial 



Next came the scavenging for maieriinCBefbre Icing, the library 
was rilled with books and the' carpenter shop accumulated a useful stock of 
woo5. We also found a resource person to help our local farmers get started 
productlvelv. .Some minor arranging of the room m'^Q everyone enough 
space to set up shop and let the room look somewhai lownlike wiihoui its 
being disrupted for math and reading time. 

Now we were ready for business, which also meant eliminating the 
ten-donar salary for all but town employees. The others had to sink or swim. 
Kid Town thereupon entered a phase that is not easy to describe, functioning 
casually yet with a structure arrived at by the children themselves. The first 
big question was: "If we're always busy doing our own work, how are we 
over going to see other shops or buy things from other people?" 1 didn't have 
any answers, but the dilemma resolved itself naturally once we got started. 
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As in the world outside, some children worked continuously and produc- 
tively and concentrated on selling at the best possible price. Others would 
make something, sell il, then idle fpr awhile until that money was spent, and 
begin the cycle all over again. Some children had a uifficult time settlmg into ' 
anything constructive on their own initiative. I could not help wondering if 
these particular patterns of behavior would persist through the chddren s 
lives, or whether the clear financial consequences of productivity or lack of 
(t would work to redirect the children's performance. 

In any event, some remarkable ^oods and services came out of Kid 
Town- Our toy makers recycled cereal boxes to create a freight tram; the 
carpenters designed airplanes, sailboats, and a few nameless products that- 
became useOil items when turned upside down; the farmers planted so many 
green bean seeds that some actually sprouted; and two girls founded a 
dancing school. One of our brighttst ventures was a candy shop, stocked 
from home, whtch operated one afternoon a week and caused most other 
businesses to shut down temporarily. Most of our •'business folk began on 
a self-employed basis. People were more apt to work side by side on simi.ar 
projects than to join forces a single item. Toward the end of the school 
year however. aVew job .hilts and mergers took place. By this time, we 
were devoting three 4.S-minut« ufternton sessions ;i weok to mdividu .l jobs, 
with an nptiona^ZO minutes each morninp, On the other afternoons we 
discussed ways of developing our community further. One idea involved the 
purchase or rental of property— specitically, one s desk. This me'ant a bit 
more bookkeeping and a ' cision to ther buy a ■ home" for eight dollars or 
rem one for 75 cents a week. A roh y at the - Kiddie CarH Shop' irwpired 
an interest in law and order that led to a town government. Two candidates 
for mayor were selected and they campaigned before the clestion. Besides 
the traditional promise to lower taxes, they urged "a full day of Kid Town, 
"an extra fee for staying in the hMthroom too lonp' and "a 20=second dtink 
after gym." As luck would have it. the. voting tamw out a tu— broken (in 
Curfs favor) by telephoning a child at home with the chicken pok. 

By June we tried to limit any further development. Mayor Curt had 
taken over much of,the town organization and had ideas of his own Th^ 
mystery of the misAing money at the Kiddie Card Shop was never solved, 
but the detective work that transpired was as impressfveas any 1 had seen on 
TV (For a wh-le they even suspected me!) None iruf realtrt^krd about the 
closing of school, but about the closing of Kid Town. Our community had 
bewu.nc ihc fuLU. of our school life, the sonrcc of onf motivation, and the 
aim of much learning. A minisociety. it shared many of the features of the 
■ larger society— features that, made for the interest and valuw of Kid Town. 



There is no statistical evidence that this project works— no per.cil-paper 
tests, no recorded scores in a teacher's marking book, none of the traditional 
A's B's and C's to send home to parents. Through this study I am seekmg 
to develop children's cognitive and affective. levels of perception in eco- 
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nomics. Goals are achieved through direct involvement in a simulated 
communfty. And it is in terms of the qualiiy of that participation that 
students are evaluated. 

As cKildren engaged in day-tO'day Kid Town experiences, I asked 
,mysflf many of the questions previously designed to measure each objec- 
tive. Five consecutive classes have now enipfedcr^t^^^^iheir own 
community— testimony that most of those questions have beenS^nswered 
with a hearty yes, making this a unit worth repeating each year 

Voungsters' self-evaluations Jiave also been instrumental in promoting 
the pr^ram. Their accounts of what they have learned, what they have 
enjoyed, and what they hope to remember confirm and strengthen teacher 
interpretations regarding the validity of incorporating economics into, the 
curriculum. 

The impact of this unit upon student behavior transcends the field of 
economics. It is a natural exercise in behavior modipcation complete with 
contingencies (penalties) and rewards (services and privileges). Children 
stand to gain or lose depending on their actions and values in the classroom. 
It fosters a marked improvement in everyone's behavior,^ 

Loyalty to Kid Town extends beyond the periiKl of the study itseir This 
classroom town has become somewhat of a legend at our school and 
generates continued interest among third-grade alumni. "Did you start Kid 
Town yet?" children inquire throughout the year, greeted by blank stares 
from students not yet introduced to ifm program. Once the community does 
open its doors, fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-graders return frequently to check 
our progress. They offer helpful hints to proprietors and draw comparisons 
between their economic ventures and those of the current community. 'We 
didn't have a sports arena last year," a f jurth-grader lamented recently, 
''We should have thQught of that, ' # 

Kid Town lives on i the hearts and minds of its citizens. This collage of 
experiences is best captured not in wurds but in the spirit in which it is 
conducted, with sensitivity toward student growth— both great and small, 
Laura acquires hundreds of djilars through clever and wise business 
investments. Joey willingly completes M entire prtyect for the first time all 
year. And Margie overconrtes deep personal insecurities enough to join with 
a classmate in a ipareer enterprise. 

* Joey and Margie may not have attained cxfremc heights in critical 
thinking through their involvement with economics. But their growth is at 
least as significant as Laurn*^ and may eventually make a eater difference 
to th^ir future. Progress is relative in oufr simulated community, there's 
something for everyone. / 

Kid Town seems to combine meaningful education in all academic areas 
with high-interest activities. It helps children to want to learn and provided 
them with the tools and skills to nrake that learning come alive. The goal of 
all education should be to deveiop students who actively use their minds to 
search for and interpret new knowledge. Furthermore, that goal should be 
the criterion by which any curriculum program is evaluated. 
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Kids Kountry Kookbook 

Ecofiomlci For Third and Fourth Grades 

Cathrlne A. Rlehitiond 

N^wtnn^Ran^am Elementarv School Cla'^ks Summit, Pennsylvinia 

Introduction 

My main goal in teaching thi§ unit wm to provide Htudents with a wiUe range 
of learning experiences that would be unique in terms of what youngs^rs 
typically expect in an elennentary classroom. My plan was to incorporate 
other subjects into this economics proved, to offer children a , variety of 
challenges, and to provide them with opportunities to practice decision- 
making and problem-solving skills. 

The following specific objectives were devuloped in the unit; 

• To involve students in production, marketing, advertising, sales, and 
business operations; 

• To establish a classroom corporation, "The Newton^Ransom Kids 
Korporation," and to operate a business; 

• To provide pupils with first-hand experiences in producing a product fo^ 

sale; ^ V u 

• To demonstrate hov^ a business operates within the framework of the 

American economic system; 

• To involve stiidents in aelivities designed tu develop their critical 
thinking skills and abilities. 

Owrvlew 

Thi^ prcyeci was designed to involve students in a real" business experi- 
ence/ ^Learning activities included selecting and developing a p*'oduct. 

.establishing a corporation, holding elections for.ofTicers, borrowing money 
to go into business, selling stock in the company, marketing the product, and 
paying taxes. I felt thar the first step in this undertaking was to develop 
individual initiaiive. Tlie chilUicn would be pruvidcJ with many apportuni- 
ties to make choices and solve problems both independently and colltc- 
tively . Working with two grade levels and with studems of difTering abilities, 

'I hoped to Instill an attitude of cooperation qmong the children. At thjs point, 
the main imphasis was on helping the students adapt to new situations and 
providing them with opportunities to contribute to the total project. 

The success pt this project was far beyond my expectations. What had 
actually begun as a spin»off of our classroom newspaper grew like "Topsy," 
Ortpnally I had planned on preparing a mimeographed cookbook after the 



chtldren wrote io a small gifeup of people requesting favorite recipes. 
However, prtss cpveri^ie of our project atttacted recipes from a fifly-miie 
' radius, and many people wrote to us asking to purchase the coukbuuk - 

Our project actudly began with our school newspaper. The Three- 
Fourtonian, We printed our firit issue just before Christmas, and it was 
distributrcl to all classrooms in tfie school. The children also took a copy 
home to theii parents. They loved writing the newspaper and they received 
some helpftil instruction frOTrs the editor of niir local paper. The Voice. 
During a class diicussion, the editor su^ested that an important function of 
a newspa^r is to adveitise products and services available to consumiirs. 
The children w^re shown how adv^isements were designed and prepared 
for printing. When I originally 'decided to incorporate a unit on economir ^ ^ 
into the second semester, I ha^ no actual product" in mind. 1 knew what I 
wanted to accomplish in terms of integrating other subjects into the project 
but had no defmite ideas of what could be accomplished. While I was 
teaching a unit oft^utrition, the idea of a cookbook came to mind. In fact, it 
was the children themselves who decided a cookbook woulu be a great 
produgt^^ey were aware of th^econom'cs unit 1 was planning since I had 
introduc^^everal cpnc^ts, including producer, goods, consumer, and 
business. 1 llso mentioned that our unit of study would explain how many 
difTerent businesses operated in the ecunumy to produce goods 'ind services 
for consumers to satisfy their wants. 

I created "Egbert,'' the economic e^, since it is not always easy to 
capture nine and ten year olds' attention without some creativity anS 
motivation. Egbert was a hand puppet who became an immediate hit. 
Several Egberts were always available- for the children to take home, with 
the understanding that Egbert would tell their parents what they had learned 
in school. As a part of this activity we role-played with Egbert, made murals 
and collages 'prepared Hpccial reports, and learned new word^ 

Next we Advertised for recipes in our class newspaper, asking pern 
sion to publish them in our cookbook. The children also wrote personal 
letters to well-known individualN^in the community and rhroUghout the 
country, requesting their recipes. The children were especially pleased and 
excited when they received a reply from Rosalynn Carter, First Lady of the 
White House. During this phase of the project, various resource persons 
were called upon to help us Narn some basidfeconomly principles, A market 
analyst for Sandvik Steel Company arrange^ a field trip to the plant, where 
the pupiis observed the ahbcinbly line upciutiun\ind jis!. ncd to rrranaficrs 
of the company discuss how prices for manufactured goods are determmed. 
Several guest speakers were invited to the classroom and gave informative 
presentations on operating a busmess. 

After a few weeks of planning, we deci/Jed it was time to establish our 
business. Just before Easter vacation, the chiltk^n chobe to name their 
companf the '*Newton-Ransom Kids Corporation." Officers were dected, 
and the various stages of production required to p^odu^^cookbooks were 
identified. We role-played the productivity of an individikl worker versus 
the assembly line, assigned jobs, and issued stock in1he company. The stock 



wa^^^ at 5 cents per share and was sold on y one=to^u^cuslomsr basis 
U tal ot w^shares of stock was sold the first wetk it was issued. 

Recipe^ kept coming in by mail almost every day. In just a few davs we 
received 125 recipes. Now it became necessary to make arrangements with 
The Voice, one of our two weekly newspapers, to set the recipes in type to 
be pasted on boards for photographic reproduction. One mother who is a 
commercial artist came to the classroom anil introducud the children to 
ki*chen art. Each student produced some art work on a 4" x y piece of 
paper. I he collage of their artwork was used ior the cuvci v( ihe cuukl uuk 
as well as throughout the body of the publication to add interest. The original 
art collage was reduced 58 perceht for reproduction, and the reduced print 
was cut up and pasted on various pages throughout the cookbook. 

Right before Easter, the newspapc writers produced the third issue of 
the class newspaper and included a sample recipe as a leaser ftir future 
cookbook sales. Copies of the paper were distributed to f.ie childrerts' 
parents, to all classes at the schools and to local and Scranton newspapers. 
Our advertising workers also placed ads in the two local newspapers to ask 
tor recipes, and later u^liJ the same appnuLh lu scW the cookbooks. _ 
Newspaper coverage of the project was superb. Once people read abOTt the 
cookbook, requests ptuircd into our classriuMn, .Mnny people Included 
comments indicating that they thought Lhis iictivity piovjdod an excellent 
learning experience toi the children, Ouristudent vice president of the 
uiJinpany rucorded the iirdcrs as they c*v received, noting the ^ite. 
customer's name, address, town, a^id zip code, and tne amount of purchase. 
We were fortunate to have the t ooperation of the school district in many 
ways. The cookbook wlis actually printed in the graphics art department ot 
the high school. Parents l\\so cooperated by volunteering to.drivg children on 
many of our field trips, i fie most exciting ncld nip for the children was a 
visit to the high school to obse^^.c the actual process of printing the 221 
copies of the cookbook. 

The officers of the corporation drafted u resolution to borrow $25,00 
from the bank office of the Third National Bank in tiarks Summit to 
establish an account ftw the cookboivi; project, fhe childr*^ presented their 
resolution to bank ofncials and were given approval to o»cn up a checkmg 
account for the Newton Ransom Kids C orporation, money from the 
loan OS well as from stock sales and cookbook orders was deposited. Our 
treasurer was then given the authority to sM itc checks and to pay bills. Our 
bills included S75.()0 Uri typcsettin^, $13,01 for papgr on which to print the 
cookbook, and $12. Hi) for tllm plates used by the pnnter. We also purcha?*ed 
envelopes from the school district and paid the postage for mailiQg the 
cookbooks to our custotners. Throughout the project the children were 
introduced to fundamentar economic ideas and generalizatiws through a 
variety of leaching strategies, A few of the learning activities are described 
below. 

What makes our fccinomy work? fhis activity was to show students 
how goods and services are produced, to explain the process of economic 
growth, to demonstrate the workings of the economic system, and to help 
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them understand thf. reiationship between producer and consumer, hgbart. 
our economic egg. arved as the "tour guide" iliroughout thN activity. 
Pirturc^ friim magazines were employed, as well as several filmstnps. 
including "Bties Need Services" and "A City Needs Goods," to make 
students aware of consumption and prcxJuction and pther forms of economic 
activity that surround their everyday life. Our discussion focused on con- 
sumer wapts and tlie impact of consumer demand on the economy. ITie 
."children began to see ti.e imporiance of comparative shopping and the need 
for consumers to maximize tneir hmited ircoiiies lo sa'isfv llaii uiil.iiiilcd 
wants for goods and services. The children discussLd the role governmem 
plays in protecting consumers through regulation and control of the market 
sj/stem. Each child wrote letters to lawmakers expressing an interest m 
fcmwing how government actions influence ecoiiomic decisions. The CBS 
^umentary film. Children of Harvest, was used to explain the govern- 
ment's role in protecting the lights of migrant workers and their families. 
The students worked in groups to learn about people who start their own 
businesses, and they made charts showing different types of businesses and 
occupations, including those of their parents. 

Business epterprise. What began us a #imple project by the third- and 
fourth-grade youngsters had now burgeoned into a full-scale business 
venture. In preparation for pubHshing the cookbool'. the children heard a 
presentation on the manufacture and types of papers available to publishets. 
The talk was by a sales represemativc with H. A. Whi 'man Company, who 
served as a community resource person. The guest speaker discussed the 
many uses of trees and how one important product of trees is paper. The- 
youngsters were a^ked to look around their classroom and see how many 
things were made of paper. They agreed that they probably needed paper 
most of all as students in a classroom. The speaker explained how chemicais 
are added to pulp to refine the paper and how titanium is nccissary to make 
white paper. He described paper machines and how paper is tlrst made ini«> 
rolls and then cut into sheets. The children received many swatch bo^^ks of 
sample papers from svhich to select their choices for printing their cook- 
books. ■ , . • ^. ' . 

Health foods. This part of the proiect introduced children to important 
clhcepts related to food preparation, meal planning, and personal health and 
k hygiene. 'The values of health fohds and their positive influence on proper 
BUtrition were discussed in connection with the cookbook oft^t. A 
Stamimity resource person spoke to the youngsters about jhe effecl|S of 
sugm^Tai*s..and preservatives in their diet. The discussii^also tocuseM on 
fruits and vei^tables, and the children had the opportunity to sample jsuch 
products as protein cookies, yogurt chips, carrot chips, soybean snacks.\and 
sunflower seeds during the presentation on health foods. This led to a stikly 
of nutrients, minerals, carbohydrates, fats, vitamin.s. and proteins m conntc- 
tion with wdl-balanced meals and the primary food groups. Several fi/ms 
were used to. reinforce these concepts, including Whvrc thu s Mvul^omc 
From? and /'// Trtide My Coakw for tin Oniniic. 




' A sj^ial field trip, A flM«» trip is usually m exgjting experience flir 
elementary children, but even more exciting when four boys and girls, 
otTicers in the Ncwlon-Kansum Kids Kurporation, v^isii the superinlendenl's 
office to bell their first shares of stock in their cookbook publishing firm. The 
children explained to the superintendent that stock purchases were limited 
to a singte share, priced at 5 cents. Their business trip increased their roffers 
hy 15 cents*, since the business manager and the assistant superintendent 
pu*'cHn^ed ^h\^r^s to in^tire the snctH^^ss <if the vrnttiro This was an 
assignment that the children enjoyed, and they were delighted with the 
terrific response fn.*n the 'school district, parents, and community. They 
wrote letters to express their appreciation to many friends throughout the 
area'who helped provide investment capit.., to establish the company. New 
economic ideas were developed from this activity and included concepts 
such as common stock, capital. Mock certificate, income, profit, dividends, 
investment, and corporation. 

"^dvertwing the ciHikbciuk. The children sent letters to many people 
asking for recipes to he included in their cookbook. The schoc^l district 
public relations office also^ent news releases to help us gel recipes. First on 
our agenda were lessons in letter writing to prepare the children to appeal to 
parents and friends lo submit nivorifu recipes. Of course the youngsters 
were hi)ping ft^r lots of recipe^ so that ih- v ci>uM priHluce a Ciiokboiik that 
would make all of their newfound friends proud of their etTof t A special 
edition of The Thrvv-Finirtiiniiin was issued with a request for recipes, but 
the [greatest response came when area lewspapers printed an article about 
the coukbtu^k. The rvtui n rnail t\ii scvlimI vsceks brought Ic iters piistmarke 
from Honesdale to Montrose and from Wilkus Barrc \k> Scranion and all 
j^i>ints between. One of .i>ur advertisements is shown beUm: 



adfling arsoti ' publishing venture besides iujr newspaper. We're 
using our newspaper \o adveriise J\>r yi>ur favorite recipe because 
we re going to publish a coi>kbi>i>k using our piircnts' and friends' 
tavorite recipes. We want tii have it re^dy tor Mother's Day. Will 
I you help us ' Please send yiUir favorite recipe to the Newton- 
f Ransom KIcmentary Schot>L Clarks^Summit. PA 18411. WeMl 
appreciate \\ very much. I hurtk You! 

FruducifiM (Hv CiiukiHMik. A lughlighi i>t the pii)icwi iiuik pia_i.e in Uic 
high sclikH)l graphics art room when fhe students and some of their parents 
'walked til rough" the entiVe printing process i>f the cookbook. Under the 
supervision of the printer, they .were shown how the camera is ufied to 
phonograph pages for reproduetion, how film is processed for negatives, how 
^negatives are made into aluminum plates, how plates are, burned, cleaned, 
and put on the press. The printer ran pages off the press for the children, 
who collated preprinted books in assemblydine fashion. The children were 
then shown how the fiilder works Lmd how a stapling machine is used to bind 




books. The children help^n* staple the cookHookH and enjoyed using the foot 
pedal on the stapler. As a final operation, the ghildren again formed an 
assembly line to count and package finished cookbuukH. I he children ^erc 
excited when they saw a photographer from a local newspaper taking 
ictures of our work,. 

Selling cookbool^. Our cookbooks sold at $2,00 a copy and the recipes 
ranged from fiower candies to main dishes, himiemade breads, and delicious 
desserih. The coukbuuk^ maika to ^u^.^mcrK in vmv for Mnthi-r's 

Da>H and ofdern received after the deadline date were canceled, and ,checks 
returned to customers. 

Our newspaper advertisement read as follows: 

If you really want ' cook, here s something to co ik with. The 
Newton-Ransom kids Korporation is now taking orders for our 
cookbook. If you want to buy a cookbook, writer; check for S2.00 
and send it with your name and address to the N^wton^Ransom 
Kids Korporation. There arc some good things in this cookbook! 
This-cookbook will let you have-a ball in the kitchen. The recipes 
are yummy. So please ask anybod, to buy a cookbook. Don't wait 
to order because our limited asiipply will be on a first^tome. 
first-served basis. Order Now! ^ 

Concluding Comment ^ 

The first-hand lesson these youngsters learned about iheS^mplexities of 
business, from its conception all the way to a profitable operatioaT-^iwioi be 
measured in words or numbers. The very magnitude of the problems 
irr olved in tJfis prtiiect. engaging students in the third and finirth grades, 
surely savs a great deal about the skill, daring, and confidence the children 
displayed as well as their ability and^illingncss to learn. Utilizing pnifits 
fi^om cHir sates, the children decided th^donate $50 to the Taekawanna 
Coun^ Association for the Blind and $10 to the American Red Cross. My 
personal reflections of the economics proiccl are as varied as the activitpes 
we undertook and the successes the children achieved, I believe the mt^t 
significant outcome ssas the learning of basic economic concepts which will 
serve as useful analytical tools to help children become responsible citizens. 
This project provided me with a wondertuL warnu and joyous expcncn^c as 
i> tencb^r. 
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Economic Changes over the 



Ages 

A Third-Grade Economics Study 

Mary Kathryn Bourboijnflla^ 

Jefferson Elemenlary School. Shawnee. Okiahoifia 
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Introduction 

This project was de igned to help third-graders beeume responsible partici- 
pants in our country's economic HyHtem, My mam goal was to integrate basic 
economic ideas and unde^HtandingH into the uxisjing ciirriwulum where 
^reading, writing, and aryhmetic received mwlor emphasis I wanted the 
children to read stories, to write creative essay s, reports, and plays, and to 
work math problems that dealt with everyday economic living, 

Dtvelopmental Activities ' ' ' , 

We began the year by discussing the meaning of the word change. On the 
first day of school the children were greeted by chart posted on the 
classroiim door: Vacation Time Is Over—It s Time for a Changer' Our 
discussion helped children become aware of chants in, the ways people 
wqrk and live, as consumers, savers, income earners, producers, and/ 
investors. At this point the youngsters were beginning iu appreciatejh# 
many goods and services which they had, in the pm^ taken for granted. This 
activity paved the way for the development of ^he project, ^Economic 
Changes over the Ages," I u?ld the children that during the yeur we would 
study important changes in the economy that enable us to enjoy the standard 
of living we have today. 

The project theme was written on the chulk board. My students started 
to discuss changes that wert* made from the age of the cave people to the 
space age of today. Creative thinking also was encouraged, m each child 
responded to such questions as the following: 

• How wou^'your life be changed if all of the mgney in the world 
disappeared? 

• How would your life be changed if you had to produce everything you 
consuVned? 

• How would your life be changed if you were told when and where you 
could work as an adult? 



J ' 

j» How would your lifa be changed if television and radiq set€ quit working 
forever? 

TTie point to ennphasize, is the difnculty of examining changes in the 
ways people work and live wtthdut including economics as a vital part of tfie 
discussion. My students started to learn some basic economic concepts 
during the very first day of schooL We began with a diHCUSsion of producer, 
consutntr, goods and ^ervice^, wnnts, natiirai resources, nnd income The 
children were excited and motivated to learn more about economic changes; 
and they realized how and why learnip^ takes place; they had fun while: 
applying their efforts. A few.of the learning activities developed in this 
project are described below ^ 

Early people. Some of the goals of this unit were to help the students 
become aware of the basic economic wants of all people throughout the 
ages« to show the students the importance of capital and the impac^pf 
division and specializatiort of labor, to^^help them realize the significanceof 
technology and innovation, to reveal thdi production ts of great importance, 
and to provide pupils with opportunities for planning and deci^^ion making. 

Early in the unit the conception of basic needs for food, clothing, and 
shelter was estaBlishe'd. Pictures and stories about prehistoric life were 
.used to develop a tim^ line. We were dtniling with a period before 
civilization, when there were no stores or factory-manufactured clothing, 
toojs, and processed foods; yet early people survived in spile of many 
economic hardships. The children learned .hat the invention of tools and the 
discovery of fire were especially impoitant to curly people. The children 
loved to tell "anyone who was willi ng to listen how early people discovered 
and used firejThe children wouiJ iight up'' when they related facts about 
the economic changes that vydre taking place during this period, 

' % \\mc\y story about pottery was used to introduce basic *^conomic 
ideas, and the children made pottery in clijss. With pottery in hand they 
enjoyed explaining how early people's discovery of pottery allowed them to 
store grain and barter for other goods and services. Because money (a^ we 
know it today) was not available at that time, grain was used as a medium of 
exchange. At this point in our study, children brought things from home to 
barter in class and they learned how the value or worth of these items wan 
determined; they would not inide unless they felt they v^erc inaking a good 
deal. 

Early people' b iihultci v^ill lung be i wrriwiiibcrwJ b> the students. The 
children constructed a cave in the corner of the room, to be used as a 
resource and learning center. They made a list of the resources needed, 
developed a division-oMabor chart und identified specialists who would 
build the cave. Economic concepts such as specialization, labor, capital, 
productionrand resources became a part of the children's vocabulary. As an 
outcome of this activity, the children recognized the importance of having 
skilled workers to build our houses, and they were thankful for the many 
tools, building materials, and supplies that we have today. 



While studying the basic food groups in ^ur health class, we comp*irtd 
early penpleN diet to our own. The children identificd^HHls cave people 
prob|^ly depended on for survival Next, they collected and ctmsumed 
variS^kinds of nuts and berries thut might have been typical of a food 
gath^er's meal. Thin tanting experience helped to point out uie dependence 
of e^y people jon nature. Again, we were thankful fo^ the .changes which' 
alloN^us lo hav^so many kind> of food* to consume todays Just think; 
without ig|nHpnrtai|on, science, and tccnni)ioyy, v^c. tiu). might have to 

^nake de^jperate attempts for survival. . « 

^ The children appreciated the adViintages uf liu)ls after they ?»tudicd the 

*^ science unit* l ools and Their Uses/' Kach student made tools representa- 
tive of the Old Stone Age. They concluded that even simple sttine tools were 

' better than no tools at all, but that caj^epeople would have enjoyed a better 
life if twis had been made of stuel and iron, or if electrically powered tools 
and machines had been available. I hey alsii learned that cavgpcople showed 
a lot of ingenuity in terms of developing tools to meet it ir needs. A bullf^tin 
Hiiard, ' TtJuls and Iheir Uses/ if* prepared li> remrrid i s ahiuil wha* we 
had learned, 

Karly people migrate to North America. I his aclivity was designed to 
,help students understand economic changes inude during the Stone Age, to 
make them awiire c^f the faciors that influent consumer hehavlor, to shov^ 
the impurtance of division of labiir inwrcaSi d production, and to help 
pupils realize that resi^urces help determine pri>thictiorr 

Karly people s migration io NiMth America became much more mean- 
ingful to the childreii after extensive map study and discussion. The 
movement a^;rt)ss the Bering St r ail v^as piu licuiarly impressive to the 
children, especirtty\ufter they reali/ed the harilships early people had to 
endure just to stay^ilive. The chiUiren learned that early people's survival 
ci)ntinued lo dept ni upiHi ihen iiigenuils anti ust: ul naluiul resiiuices, and 
the pupils v^ere provided the oppc^riunity use their own ingenuity to find 
solutions to economic problems. They discussed changes (improvements) 
made during the Stime Age that helped eatK pei^ple raise their standard of 
living. The improvement of toi>ls^ production techniques, and consumer 
gootis, including better housing, clothes and fotnl preparation and preserva- 
tinr/were identified. Ouir study t\^cused on the Indians of the Northeast. 
Mlains. Southwest, and Norlfiuest and the s^ays in which they satisfied their 
basitS needs for food, cU^thinu and shelter. Manv of the previouslv discussed 
econi)mic ideas were repeated; but in particular, this unit emphasized the 
impi^rtance of climate and natural resources in determining production and 
consumption. 

|\fter a discussion of foods, u e prepared and consu'ned squaw corn in 
class? Most of the children prepared the recipe for thuii families. The sense 
of satisfactiim they derived from pieparing the squav^ ccirn for thqir families 
prompted the children to assume active roles a*» pr. iducers of services in 
their homes. We compa/ed division of labor in the Larly American Indians' 
homes tt) division of Iy(ni)r in our htnTies today. 
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Ihw uhiUiicn nutcJ thw nnporianwc ot it iinsp laiUMi in thi' IrulKin^' siw^cs^ 
in salisfvmu hasic r iHitiiniL iwcii^. ih; .^pi \ition !iu>\^cJ ihc i:ui:afi^ 
greater access lo ds and services and chaiiLud their standard o\ liMnu. 
Ihe highlight vi^^ this aclivits wiis a visit hi the Shnall Museum al the 
rni-vcrsiiv of Oklahoma in Nornian= The uuiseuin uhnosi seimed ti^ he made 
o!.? hu iis' Nci^jiihie tooK surruund.J us. eU^thinu m-c^^ cMtK people 
vv.i^ on display, and eharts ^himmu food souree^ .md nn^thods of transport ■ 
tion uere avadahle for our examinatuMi The ioui ^uide discu-^.'d al \c\mii. 
the \arioi]s changes earlv pei^ple had made trorn4he nid Stone Aue lo the 
\lv^ Sione Xge 

thai speeiah/ation and diviMon oi laboi leased piodu^tion. 1 he nes^ 
e^ Miomie Mi^^^s lo he learned v^eie that uhanuL- luide r: trafisportaf ion 
pronioted eCi>n mic urouih. that priHiiiction incre.^.ed u! -n p^oplL- used 
^peeiah/ed hihor. that ^imsumei deniaiuls ehangcd a- ^ d niarkets uere 
de\eU^ped, and that nev^ inventions sueli as the u eel and the plou 
increased agricultural protluction. 



It 



deals unh the t\)ur pi cat discoveries of the Kui opean^— the plou n e uheel. 
iron and steeL and domestieated animals. Ihe class u.is divided ito tour 
groups to resee^eh and presefU niidinLi-* penainum lo th- iiival disco% cries, 
(lathering economic facts and sharing information uas fun fen the children. 
When the class reali/ed the fMii opeans had much higher Mandar ds of living 
th.in ih^ Indians of North America tb^^y immeiiiately asked. \Kh\''^ Ihev 
kneu the American Indian had ingenuits. What caused the Kuropeans to be 
i.ivaneed . ^h^ whlldren did research . gathered facts, and concluded that the 
Wiiropean- had raised their standatxl of living beeaMse thev lived in large 
groups, developed common languages and number s>Menis. invented the 
prmling press, anu snareu lueas ^sinwis ^iniuiuu».u a^^^ ..v^^awva;. ..n^, 
impiovement^ in the ways they lived and worked. 

As a folU)unip activitv the child^ wn made a bulletin board to emphasi/e 
the difTerences m standard of living beiueen Kurope and North Afiienca. 
During a class discussu)n we talked ahoui tne luea inai liie people Kusoi^. 
and Ameriea of thiise times should hase met. If they could have met and 
iearned to understand each other, nuin> economic ehange^ould have been 
— ' )ur Ji^ M:s^!c>n h'-^'^e'^ *' ' rif^rH oiu irnsons u In buropeans u ere sUm 
to discover America. For the people o\ the two worlds to meet, the 
lanopean^ would have had to oserceine tears of the unknown ocean. Ihe 
wnddren made a list of the leasons v hs di-Cineries. explonMums. and sea 
ViHages hiid lUH ('ten fuijiUi.ii . i iil » - r ■ ^ ^ ■ ■ - ^ 
tioned - ( rossing the Ocean C aused a Oiimnii^ion.^^ I ' is activity helped 
incus our aitentuin on the importance of Prince I enrv\ School toi 
NavigatiMs. Ine children reali/ed that ' ick of k ioviedgc regarding sea 
travel brought about t\ai and sh.wud pfi^gress I was the children s 
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conclusion that Prince Hcnr,. pri^huhK diu ninic tor tr.ulc than anv i^rhcr 
per SDH in l.uropc^ « 

The chiUrun wanted krtns hpiv ahinn & hriv-, o rmy ; enptv v^ho 
prumotcd econt)mic growth, hach chJJ picparcd a hiu!klct ahout ^ :a\ornc 
explorer and was ailowed lo share his into; nation with the ela--'^. Map -Uidy 
^skills were intrudueed during thi^ aeiivitv traced the roiiies oi the 

explorers, discussed the hu/ards and h -ncnt^ ot^ particnlar routes, and fioied 
the importance of e^ich v^vatie to c^onu, ^iw eruv^ih and .L'^elopmcnL the 
children wat^jhed^^ v. Id trade unfold hetore their eses. 1 he memhers ol 
this unit \^gre to reintorce tht.ir earlier leay-ang^ and add some ne^^ 
di nensions. Now they would learn about suppU and demaru' ondilii^^i --v ' 
ho'^ rhoNe conditions jnfluen 'Cil economic de^ clopfTient . I he adv intag ^ 
Lino uisau vantages or w aier anu laiai luuispoi uii!^ mi l f t ,ii^K> l s.uMwi^^i -mJ 
the children learned that the desire fov trade opened new trade r utes. 
I he disi^ ut N rth Ainwiit.i happiJian^ M^h' ^^e!^ML u \v c 

role=played the India is^ Inst siehi ot the explorers. The class diseussed the 
excif^'ment of the Indians as the\ uiinessed the explorers^ use ol domesti = 
cated animals, tools made of iron and sieeL the s^heeL and later, the plow, 
rhe ehiktren heiian to see that consumers vsere ne\er satistled. as thev 
demanded niorc and hetter yi^ods and sei\ues. ihal edu^aiiou pioaujleu 
scientific thinking, and that priiducer^ change their methods of production tu 
inereasc priifit and reduce co^i^. H\ he time w*; finished this unit, the class 
had re-enacted the age of uiscovery and exploration and had become quite 
prtuid ot the pnagress and eeiHU>mic changes accomplished over the ages. 

New ways in the Nuh World. This unit was designed to make students 
aware that consumer demand determines hov^ prtiductive resources will be 
used, to show students how piouuer families practieed division and spe- 
cialization of labor, and to help students understand the economic problem 
ufscarcii = . i hey weic Lu iciii u the iiieanu u ■^entrepreneur, and develop 
■♦n Mnnreciarinn of the eetinomic motives for which the Pilgrims came to 
America. It wotikl become clear that peopleS wants vary because of cultural 
difTerenees, but that all societies have the same basic economic needs for 
ftiod. clothing, and shelter . 

THi- ..tlvitv hf^irtf- is th^* ahildren did research, wrcUc creative stories, 
.ai.* prepared a dramati/aiion to show what lite was yke in an Knglish village 
at the time of Columbus. I he children acted out various roles of the period to 
poriray fatm workers, royal messengers, peddlers, peasants, blacksmiths.^ 
and pioneer tami! ;s, their uramati/annn rnade us luiiv awiiie of the 
importance of }M€ individiuil consumer. Ihe students noted that pioneer 
families wove their own wool into cloth to make their clothes. We also 
discussed how city people bought cloth from the merchants, and we 
determined that as more people moved to cities, more wool was needed by 
merchants and weavers. It became apparent io the children that the weavers 
were willinK to pay tiigh prices fV^r wcuil to anvonc who e^ft^^red it tor sale. 
Ihis fmii^ was reinforced wlien children disLoveied ihai tarialands which 
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hud urKw hccn pUinied m iiram vvcru qiiicki> fH^riu Unncd into p<tMu>c tor 

thev M.(Miid d(i it ihcy had the ^huriwe to rTiake inonw> rai^mu sheep 
seihng vwnol instead of gr^)^une eruin. rhev had smncempathv for ihe squirm- 
hut m<isi (^f the Lhiidren sympathi/cd v\i!h the peasants Ihe childrei. kept 
saymt!. ^"Kund m.^^ all the peasants needed to make a HviriL: In -pite ^t all 
our hramslormmg. we could not tmd anv Ha> ot heipiiiLi the p^a^anU^'bUiin 
land without money, and there were no johs asailahl.- to them. Ihe children 
understood »he peasants' plight. Through luither ^,udv ihe pupiis !c irned 
that other hurupeans wanted to eonie tt* A:neiie.t to ^.un rehghHJs and 
n<^h?KMd freetiom and ro find jobs fhe cla^s urotc e^sav^ :ihmi! the Pilgrims 
voyages to Amenea. eondu^ted researelt on the i ondon i nipans . anu nunt 
m iel Hnuiish manors and peasai ' houses as svell as Pilgrnn houses like 



\Min\ to eontinne many of their Ktr , ean eustofi^s and uav^ of living^ and 
that ei ming io America would bring hardships for the Hrst Pilgrims. Ihei 
would he nu homes available ^hen they arrived, and no markets or speeialtv 
= fh*^^= h'if^ h^*fin n^fMi To hnvini* in foirone Hne ^tudent reinarkeil. 

^"rhey must have really wanted treedon^ [and. and jvU s to eome 
Ameri a where they would have to start from the begmnmg again' ' 

The class sa*='dbov wa^ fiirned inf^^ early Ameriean .itlemen^ bv the 
children. Part of the class built an Indian village, w hile another gniup maue a 
Pilgrsm settlement. We role=played the Pilgrims setilmg the Hast Coast and 
employed divisioa.and specialization of laho^^ to build our homes and stores. 
Now the children would learn that it was necessary for the Pilgrims to 
nrodnce the goods and services ihcv wanted because there were no stores. 
We watched filmstri"^ and filmloops. read stories, and did research to learn 
more about life m the colonies. The ehiklren vvauid see the wijkHueN prosper 
p^^^ .Nt-.-iFi fhf* r^f^f^rti^mu^ rh'»rii?M^ \i hif h wr'Tf- rt-snonsihle for nro^rcss. It 
would become clear that specialized labor allowed the colonists to produce 
mor^ and better products, that new markets would established to 
iiccommcKiate expansion, and that settlements wouhl grov^ us the population 
i *t*.^ II *u ^ *.,a.. iTifT ^irtfi hiMlfi 'Trf (■ iiiiuh^l *i,j*ttl**mt-nts . the 

childr^en had gained a s nse of prule and satisfy aion in seeing the progress 
that had been made in the New World. It was no^ obvious that we could 
survive without the mother country. We greu to resent the King s orders 
and taxation from England, Independence trom the mother counn > whs 
about to become a real issue, and our fee; ngs were so strong about America 
that we wanted to tell everyone what we had learned. 

Nn^^^ the class asked if the v could v. rite a script and present a play at our 
next Parent- reachers Association meeting. I hey believed they could help a 
lot of people appreciate America more if they could shai with them a tew 
ideas about our econonnc system ^ Ihe children nnished the script and 
entitled their program "Stand I p lor America f he pla> v.as a roaring 
success. Parents and friends gave the pupils many rou.-.is of applause and a 
standing ovation a' the conclusion of the program. 
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Bitter w a>^ of working and jising, N^'e began this .i^jtisi? ■ hs rL'\:w'uniL! 
the economic changes made h\ eurl> people. Inili;tns. cNpU'ie's. FiUnms. 

nj picneers. \n_ paftl'juhif . ^e mmIcJ the JMi^ijv- »fi O^inu. ^hei^or. 

tools, production, transportation . coinmunieaiu >n . anil ihe use of protluciis e 
resources. The children made booklet collage^. nJ chiUl^ tiuj drev^ 
illustrations and cut out pictures to shov^ the chaiiye^ v^hieh nuuie iVver 
the ajjc^ F".ssay-s. i j ports, tapes, chalk talks, mut .!!^. tlioi [iia^ . and nuHiels 
ere rne a. ns b v h ic h \k e ^ ha red l a ^ ' - 

To climax our year s studs the eUiss planned a I^ioneer Da;* . ^ )n this da\ 
VHrC v^ould eL)n[rasl uui ^^avs ai living uith [ho^c ot ihc pioiieci hv luiliing 
back the pages of time and dram^iti/ing the v^cspAard niovctnent. i)ui 
chtssrj>om resumed it^ w^^rkshop afmosnhf^r\' ^bc childrc-n eroupi'd 
th^ifiselves u> make preparaiions. I.j h eioup ii.inslurmed its httle reii 
\Aai;im inte« a covured v^auon b> buildine and ^Mveiinu a ^^ame lo aia p it. 
Ihe gritup^ v^eie given h>ois .... nudenai^. rmi lus insiMJclions. iui nuililing 
the fi Nile It a thrill U' w aU U ihcni ii-^c ih n u\k n ineei aiu . ^.iivisioii of 
Lihtir. anil special i /.at ion s^ilhoui heme loUl. 

r*umecr food iind cloihing \^eie picpaied hw our ^pL^ '.il iIas . When 

econom.e changes iiver the ages uith our school adnimistraiors and paienls. 
Believe me. these adults '^ut the children lo a real test! When the children 
u^ed ee'.m'^n^ c term^ the t*Ju!t^ 'Mih! a^h foi^ detlnitions. he adults 
e.xpressed iiazement to 'i -ar ihird-graders fluently use iwiiu^ such as 
entrepreneur, division of labor. m.M^^s pjiitluction, speciali/ation. ingenuity, 
markets, and eci)numie growth in their e\er>da VDcabuhuv. 

We used modern transportaticm lo gv) the the \\\ C Ciamel f arm. four 
miles east of tov^n. When arrived, the children oncc ayain groupetJ and 
pulled their cc>vered vvagons to areas within the ten acres that had been set 
aside for our use. I hey pretended tri *^er up camp separately, huch group was 

essay questiuns and a creative story betiire they returned to the eampfire. 
All their belongings were in their little covered wagons, tuich group was a 
special sight to see! In ciinfrast lo the covered wagon, the Smith nimily 

= . . n V < =1 ^4 *\ / * ^ ; • '-^ ' ^= * *h ■ ■* ■ ' ^ ■ ^.)* ^ ♦ > r ■ ' ' ^ "» i * h 5 U * 

modern conveniences. When the children completed their work, they 
returned to the campsite to prepare a typical puineer meal of brown beans, 
boiled corn, cornbread, freshly churneil butter, and fried apple pies. The 
fo^ . v^kis the be>f I ha\ ^ csci tabled! Wc liscd a big irtin kettle and cuuiicuisly 
cooked over an open camptlre.4l found parent involvement ti) be an asset, 
and it wa^ extremely good for parent -teacher rapport and public relations.) 
The children loved to share what ihev had learned with their parents. 

Summary 

''Kconomic Changes tner tne A^es' as a year long. ci>ntmiU>us priiject 
about people and their attempt to stttisf y eeonomic wants. It was an 
interesting story about consumers, prt>ducers. and inventors v\ho were 

3o ^ i^ 



dreamer., adventurers, tind builders. 1 hVough hopes, ^"'-^'^f ^'"f'"-;;; 
;^rano..: people .nroughou, the aucs --'^^hun.es .hieh shaped o - 
natitm s eeonomy Ihe paineip.tiion and roi. p.... ,. ... 
our s,.dv allowed u. to witness people makmg eeonon.c Pu-gre s ,„ , 
fordmg rivers, felling tree, to elea, the.r land, and hu.ldm, roads, . 
and schools v,ith 'heir hands and brain , , . , „,, A 

From the :nnin« of our unit to the end ihc indents .^eic .n.oui, ,.d 
lo visualize In eonerUe terms the eontmum, eeonon.e eh.ujye. ^ u,e 
people v^orked and lived. Th.oush reading and reseaiwh. ,h. ,o denN 
■diseovered the signifieant factors con.rihutine to Jiange.. ,;,..udH, 
discovery of new resources and sources of p.^er, trw nnen,u,„ ot u.. 
y ' 1 I, ■ ' ■ ' P' '.""ii'. 'fill di.OMnu>. uavi 

suulcnts the opportunitv to Mentit\ .Mth th. p.iM. 



The House the Children 
Built 

economics for Second-CiMdprs 

Betty Cole Muench 

■ p,,rH P'i.;.,;r. (i> ' i I " R'"- ^ Arkansas 



Introduction 

T^. desumed to involsc the children personally m economic 

decis^n'making. fhc students v.eie g.ven .nan> opportunities to maKe 
d on. including buihl.ng a house, choosing carpeting, p.nn.. and drapery 

;:fp"«^tt- h tL;. cy:^ren :ereU..p..ng. The parents 
support and enthusiasm for th, pioieet v.erc evident in the amount of tunc 
they spent working with the children. 
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M> c\ wtmsistcd ni v^cnu■-^<\ J.^.^ircii , h' nine uiu. 
dirtcring 1 i^;llcLMjal aniliiv uiul ivpff^scfitniu -^iJc i.uiuu -M.^inc^onnmu 
^^iickuroir A! the sIaW iit' 'he ^^ ho,'' v,t.Mt 1 dcv,iJi-il in iv.j^h ha^k 
cconiimic wdnccpt^ iind pra^liJcs ti* ih^ ^ttuk ' ^mM j did not haw ati> 
spcwitlc idca^in mind= A ^ ihc schi>iiU cat puiiircsst; : 1 dlscu^ cicd th.i* nan\ 
t)t the children v^ere hiynK moii.at 1 to Icarii aiul then cnthti>ia^ni hviped 
to get mc excited (tnd interc^stcd in h .i^hnie ih^; Mihic^t \]\ .. rin.ipa! md 

econiHiiics unit. I hen inteir^t v^j^ ^no\'.n e\L ■ ii ic ihc) ; k d uk' 
^.j . f . •shout the ■.^■^ uio'ii' pf , < a 1 i^- pi .ntiine ^- h f v oaf. 



In ib.c pr's;e^s ot^ p!a 'iini: 'hv -i-m' * Miar J Mi a ; t^^ u ;o ha^e 
ehildie-n iearn eciui<»niK- ^^ou! I oc lo f^o- mil'Mi ^iua^ UtLii 's^n hiiaihw^ 
and to find Oil! [uuK laiihil" Pi ^ id^ f>w ihaij f'-tH^ fua d-. 1? ^ (Tied to :iie 
tha; an uenMU like huiidtn^ ,\ d^.H fi ii^i should pios a hatids-on 
expenenee thai ^^uuiU stuimlaic tiu vhiidfef- ititcrL u . id i; ^»UL' diuni 
\\ ,1. . . .r. ■ 5 1 li !i. ^a fh.> li^.-i 

vMlh m> prineipal and dise^s tnl that her enihusia^tTi inatehed fiiine After 
ijrgani/iny my thoughu and ui ntitvmu speeitle goaN li>r the pri)iect. I 
wonlaetad pi.Tcm . and lasted !he::^ ' 'iicl;! v 'th -i^e on ^e^ -ral -a^eaMo^^^ to 
help plan leurning activities. I also sp()ke \K\\h_ an arehiteet, uho volunteered 
to help put the finishing toiiehes on the ^keiehe- tnd dra^wn^s te>r the dull 
h<njse. A pharmacist v^ith the Veteran s Adnimistration in^North Iditlc Ruck 
agreed to help build the henise. One o\ the pharrnacist's hubbies was 
designing and building Airnifiire In fact ue learned rhat he had built several 
doll houses uver th*' vears anil uas euiieiHlv ri the process of designing his 
own house, s^hich *wts soiin tt^ he hu It 

de?^igned to achieve the tolhiv'tine oh!ec^i^es: 



• l o understand that lhe;e aie not eiionuh prodiictiN.i lesourcus ii> satisfy 
our unlimited wants (the prt^hlem ot searcity); 

• To learn that it takes petiple. toi^N. rav\ tnaterials. and tiianagement lu 
produce the goods and services needed to siUisfy economic wants: 

• ^ ) sc-' that dec*' ii^H'' co erniny \* ha* t** nr natti Hmvw fo prodnot* and 
for v^hom to produt are inade in the marketplace: 

• Fo show that because rc^ou^ee^ are scarce, pet^ple speeiali/e -n priiduc- 
ing thus^ gt ds and services f'oi which the> are ht t suiteii: 

• Yo deuK-Mi sU »itL iht.- wn»tiil.a nii'*\-i ^if Lttriuarae actiNiiy in\i^j''ar,^ ;ae 
allocation of gtH)ds and services and the distribution t)f ineurne lu 
households; 

• lo explain that the need for tratie develops as people become mure 
interdependenf through increased speciali/atr m of resources. 



From ihx slari, I ^^u^ ci'tKcincil ih-i.: piovi in^ ihc bawkg. viirui 
knowledge neees^arv (v\ the M.urk the resource peor c ^unild do vMth thi 
ehiidren M\ nrim *fA tncus h.s.ms .m- M.-IaMiiM ihv. pre^eL . =ofi i^t inc ic^vHir^e 
speahcrs to the ba^ie eeonomie ^oncept^ emph.;s!/e^ tr tne insf r ueiionai 
objecli.es v.e had set up. Our plaii of siudv had to be t\ ible, ^ .e did mM 
know exactly hov*. the resource •.puakers v^i>uid co^w; the v.-iiwcpts. ^^hich 1 
diseussed with them m advatHc. 1 deckled \v organi/e the proiccl iniv> tiMir 
main studv topics: hstabii-h^ng n^e fv^r^^u phui-iine the Ha^i^ 
heonomic Concepts and Ho^^ I hv, Relate u. Binlding a Huijsc. .i;^.: i he 
f-mishiny fouches Ai; of 'he 'mok^ MverKippcd to some e^i. lit n\ 'cr ni^ ot 
ihe economic conce^ is dt N^p^ 1 in the 'i/.iininL NMU- -■ 

Smce chhdren do not all k -oi m the ^^xmc manner, il v^as ne^essurs to 

hv^r ^ mtunatmg c^ers student. He made <;h.irts pos bi.iletm boards. 
bo^^K' - ^o rh -t '"'Ain c^'-' ^'^^MiM hr o^Mtii>i^ed lii Jitfeieni 

.ss. We also lead books, [les^s^ip^^ ^^f^'- ^ -'^'^^ bio.hu; . ^as^ Hlms and 
nhnstnps. took field trips, and urotc repoils .inout our expenenees. b.iwh 
aetjvitv enhanced the proieet in a special 

We bcp^an oui^l^dy bv discussing the tamiK i ^ piipiK ^^ere asked to 
desLiibe Uicti liiinu^^, ...j^i ' , ^ ^. :,^iuaw.i . ' ' } j' -mh 'ni. » mm 

sinuiarilies and dif! ences among the families in the class Next, we decided 
to select tv.o children from the class to represent our family f(ir the 
dulUhouse pioject. The students decKled thai the tamily shouiu melude both 
a mother and father, but the> could not agree on the number of children to 
include in the household. At this time Ksle and lasa v^ere chosen (o be the 
parents, and they deeided ihwv v...uld hwth ..ork out ade the home to earn 
income. K>le wanted lo he nn architect uhilc EJsa explored the possibility 
of being a teacher. Khe I S. Bureau ol i abor Slatisti^s (h ^ipational 
Outioiik tiii^. -hnnk v.as u-ed a^ ret rriu a- source to help our sludent^parents 
learn about their occupations, including edueationa! requirements, sahiry. 
and job respunsibilities A bulletm board entitieu r ishing foi \u Rigiu 
Decision ' helped reinforce the idea that choosin joh is one of the most 
imporiant decisions individuats make as adults 

The ehildren discovered that Kyle needed a college degree to he an 
archilcci. We learned that generally people are capable of earnmg higher 
incomes as they obtain more education, skilk and work experience. Next we 
estimated that Kyle could pitssibly earn an leome of S15.(KK). But after 

, ^ . c u , a I ,j . w,=*=i; w i fh'O rhi^ rnrofn*' level \vas 
u*>my Si Hhe iuoi c t e^wtu wit , s < ■ i , . 

somewhat high for architects m Arkansas. Ksle. himexer. was eonvmeed 
that tujr original estimate Un hi^ sular> swis appropriate! Meanuhije, lasa 
tound that the average salary for teachers in Arkansas v'. as approximately 
$9,0()0. depending upon educalioiial expeiieiKe and li ining. Intcicstingh . 
the Htudents did not think it was fair that all teachers v^uh the same level of 
education and experience were paid the same salars . F hes felt that ' gciod 
teachers should reeeivc a higher salars ih.m te 'che^- s^ho v^ere indged to he 
'*bel< average ' in performance 




rhc whiidren v^erc becoming u'v^u'^c '■ ^.inoijs living uxpcn^v"^ 

f'amilieH enwuunier i)n a daily hasis= We prei i c ; i vhart ^hou 1:11: ^he is pual 

expenses ior nur ^tuJcnt=rafnil> I he jis! if -:luJt ^ 1 v ij iHi .fiihi v c xpt-fiNt 

fi^r food, clothing, shelter, medical care. 1 urn it lire iHiHtie ^ , insuranee , tr. 
an^i taxes. This led to a disCLis^ iin of the '• eren^ Jeeisinn^amnie^ ha\ to 
make, including the ft^lUminy: 

• Hov*. v^jii iTlotiwy carried lo pA\ !o uuo i- k1 ^c' cs 

• Hovt^ much money should he ^aseo ' 

• Huvs muvh iriwAJmc -^huuld ^peiu on luv^ . ^Ui; .liL: .' lu Ui^iUt; 

• Ho'A inan> children ^fiuijul he hi ih^ f.nni:^ 

uuring our uiscussion, li%e leps u-^ anuiN/ini: cconornu pri»hterns v^ere 
pfesented. The childicn vsere asked tr^ prepare a hulletin hnarj showmg hu^A 

ii lanu!) \^iiUiu U>e inc Fi'*L -itep^ ul c^'-'hiJiin .nhuvNi^ lu TiMvL liieii 

problems. The steps were: (1) detlnrnL' the pri^fMcrTK i2) e^tabli* hing gtuiN , 
i'}) identirymg alternatives. (4) anaK/iriL: the wonscqueiKes ol alternatise 
aetums. ancj (5) chOi>sing the best scih Mon 

rX'cjdme hi>w manv ehilviren WiMiul he in the iamjlv sTarti'd out to be a 
very diiticult problem tcj solv e 1 01 Ij^a arui Kyle. I he >' had ivventy-tour 
classmates who wanted to be children in the 1 rnily Ihis seemed to be a 
gtKid time to rntrt 'uee the pupils lo MUTie irnportant econ.'niie ideas related 
to the C'^st of rujsmg children. We read. ' rhe S3,(KH) Hahy/' in the local 
newspaper. The article con lamed i nt or mat nm about htispital and doctor 
costs, the cost of furnishing a nursery = and the C4>st 4)f clothing a baby. The 
children discussed the tact that a family's expenses do noi stop once those 
initial expenses ar$ paid; for example, the baby wuntmues to require food, 
clothes, shelter, medical care, toys, and school supplies. After that discus- 
siun, Lisa and Kyle weie asked \ny^ inany chiidren they wanted in their 
familv: K vie wanted fi>iir aniJ I isa^ Uko Thc\ decideil foeomnromise an<i fhe 
class voted on three pupils to repre ent the children in the family. 

A resource person from the First Natiimal Bank in I ittle Rutk came to 
discuss family budgeting with the class fhis activity he ned the children to 

i!njU*r^tHnd how th^^ familv'''. ini iimf* K ii'i.rwl fi^ pviv littiifii^*^ hiui^ing fM^v^l^ 

and doctor hills. The children were aware that their parents must continu- 
ously make choices about ho^ to use the limited income available to them,^ 
We discussed the concept that satisfying peiiple's wants for good- rind 
•services is the mam purpose of eet^ntmiie activity ^ >ur student-tamily had to 
decide how lo allocate their limited money income among basic or subsis- 
tence wants and the wide variety of goods and services that provide the 
convenierice and pleasant living they desire. 

Using the five steps ot economic analysis tiullined above, I designed a 
problem-solving activity. I wanted the students to reccignize thai ecuncimic 
issues can be analyzed efTectively only by replacing emotional judgments 
with a reasoned approach. Deciding whether to buy and remodel an old 
house, buy a new house, or build a house tor 4>ur sludenl-nimily wonstituted 
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an interesting ca^e stud% in the us plicat,,- of ccc^mwiw .....^.^ u ul 
analysis to .mportHn- prohlcm. Fusi, dctuwd u. n- -He. , < . 

wa.tno small and, hey needed a larger pl.K I Ik ,nau, pon,, . mph _J n 
,his dis. ,.s,nn v.as that we needed to knou .hce v.. s.e.w u.p utnwn.) ,n 
e mon to 4nere we vaunted to he (house). Swx, ulentit.ed om r.. 
"!al "j^ehKas ,o nnd ne. n.,n. Mu.-rt.rs ,h.., .o.Ui '^i-.- 'H.r 

needs. We ^egan immedlateK to look ' -r me piirKi.M 
attaining thi> goal, ui^en our liniited 
options? Whvch optinns seemed 'o 
alternatives; 

• Buy an old hou>e arid lenHHlci i! 

• Buv a new huu^e 

• Build a nev. house 

• Bun a house that is sl . ' 't s' 
refTiodeled 

• Move to a larger apai in -nl 

At this point ue started to examine mc .on-equen.w. ol e,,.l, ol It., 
alternatives fur the attainment ol our ,oal. Advantages .nul u.sadvan.ages o 
^aeh option .e.e l.icd and d,scn.,.i .he .hddren worked -" groups 
investi^ac the various opt.ons and to reach dee.s.ons, I '^^^'^^^^ 
amilvs^ by deeiding that huildmg a new house uas a good mvestment. that , 
"S he no expensive to remodel.m old house, that buymg a house m.ght 
no, he iiist what thcv wanted m tetms ot sue. earpetmg. and eokM- .ehen.e 
";;dt^.U moving to amnher apartment wa. .o. a good solut.on a. the present 

"^%,nee we deeided - H-^l^'-^-.-.r^Hn'::! t^^^ .i^cH.e:^ 
"^iainerh;" h:n:,:Jiv^dcd Into lots which could Ha. hH!y. or sloped 
and c ^d have water on them. The eh.ldren decided to Hutid the.r house on a 
sulcd^ut We then discussed the ut.ht.cs we would need m our house a 
well as the various UK>Mi^ ai'ii .ii^^ii t-** ... - „ 

nu,m arrangement hv draw.ng outhnes or sketches ol ^e.r own 
dis^ssing their own houses, th. ehildren could see that rooms should be 
'i::;^,ed and designed to meet the specal needs of each lamMy, ncs.gmng a 
houi proved to he a ve.v ditneuU task tor the children, hut iney found .h,, 
'c^; ty o be interestinu and informative. Ihey worked m groups and 
deveuied si. dtfferent floor plans for then house, I he mx phms wet^e placed 
together, so that the ehildren could vote on the one they hked htst. 

On^ our noor plan was chosen, we decided to contact a bu.ldcr. Ihis M 
to ad Hussion of how a hmsc ,s built and the types of supphcs and malen Us 

.ir^utid in construction. Ihe children had to ^^^^ 
giirage stairs, wmdows. doors, and hallways, Ihcy iearncdth^it vvhcn 
tiud^g a house people .ant to gV -he n.ost satisfaction tor their money. 



ihiit a si^ larc or re^ ngular house iixncv.. "\ rti* 'Vi: LVon'Miiiwjl lo hii;ki . and 
liial a tvwii=stor> housu cnstn less per square finu than a ong^sl(U \ hiHisi: I he 
builder i>uttined (he steps in ' Mtlijiriy * hou^'/. i'in-n pi.iif,.,- ht.- r.Minil ihnii 
.i.nd in^ -ffiing the plumbing and noiinng to traming the hiuise iinJ puttm.u up 
the outside and inside walK, As a resulT this ae!i\ ilv , iK^ whiUl'en JcculeJ 
\o build a tN'^ti-slory house l or eonvenience, the Liaraiie x to he iocuied vm 
the side iif the house. 

I he ehiidren uere inie:e^ied in tirulini: \^.\\ - !o ^j.\c in^'nes iti nuiUh. 
the house. John v^anivd *o kno^^ if ue 'jhi priHiu^L- our tu^n huiKlmg 
supplies and cut di.>v.n iruL . ...niht. c r--... ik- iluit people ^aiinot 
aj .iVs do ever\ ihmg tor ' neni'^eh. = because ihes ^i- n^-i e the neL e^sarv 
skill' '>r tools, htif that anN fhmij ^ eiMitd 00 fo^ s xuMild help e 

money. This led 10 a diseussioji 1 fhu= .lUK-jpi li 'ci vlLpenderK^^and 
speeiali/atiori ol rc^ouue^ e dL-^ided ihuf pt nU' h.i^e !<» Miakt^ ^oine 
decisioris iihoui ho^^ fmjvh -oik ih^ . ui*!i!= i^- a^^ i./^c :vwi^i»'ti^ 
mclude' 

• ilov^ niueh iiUMilv ^hvUilU ht ^\e-k>' ifi 

• H ' 't^i fTi n ' h t * fT^t» i ^. r« w ii n ' a f , i J i , t h ' ' i »t 1 * 

• Ho%^ mueh fnimev ean he -^aveJ Joinu tlic "^Aoik in^-ac .id criiplosing 
speeialists\* 

• V^hat -ki!!- a-v n^-v^Jv^^ '"-''^ ' 

rhe el ass hegan LjuestioninL: the eost i^l ^he htnisi \Vc uanteti to HuiU! a 
house thjt \si>uld be ^ antortahle ti^ hse ui sniiple maintain, money- 
saving, and have enough vanelv to [uake a lutcresiing lo live m. We 
dise<ivered that the lot uon!d cost about Sl^JHH) 1 his amount meluiied the 
price of land . eleetrieity . gas. w ater. and seu er con nee t ions. The eost of the 
house would depend upon the nufnl^er o! square teut. V^e talked abiiut 

loan, with monthly payments totaling At this lime we took a field trip 

to the First National Bank to talk \^!th bank offieials in the Home Miirtgage 
Department. Here we learned about the ditTerent loans that v^ere available to 

u ... *u , i . ; . i.. ™ . . » i > « ^ ,^ : ♦ u , ^r^^i^i/i.^.i v^^. nt^inf^finl 

borrov^Lrs before a loan appheatum is processed, and what probiems occur 
when borrcmers are unable to meet mi^nthly;^>use payments. This learning 
activity enabled the student^ apply many economic concepts. 

This pruject provided an oppiUtunity t,.i use many dinercnl teachmg 
strategies. Our social studies text. One Pi us ()f}r :^ I ciirnina Aha at Com- 
munities, reinforced many laf the economic cimcepts v\e v^ere learning. 
Some of the concepts we studied mcluded inierdependence. lechriology, 
government, taxes, and resources. I alsij u^ed ideas m Et ifftufuic tCdia ation 
for ArkdnsdS Elvftivmnrx Si hools and Sffi-.i i .. s fnr Irdi hinif E( (innmii's as 
primar^^ resource materials. We piepared a tniluiin board entitled ' C atching 
onto Bci)nomics" ii) shou the cimcepts \ve used m our wurk. After 
discussing our taniMies, we devek^ped a booklet vvhich Cimtained examples 
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In th. process oi plar ,n. ou: .l-li t i^.^ Uk JhIJi. .^.Mild k.in :n,,I 
nc.ple ,n ihe Unncd St,r . au t,cc m . ho.,,, th ■ i.pw oi ...Mk lh.^ uani lo 
do and Ih. pnuis ,n.' .ciakc- thus .,ni.iin,c A hiillutin hoard .■niulcd 
••fJrcedi.m of Chni.L ' hu'lpud rcinitul ii^ oi iiil man. -av, m ..n..n 
indiv.diiaK excrus.' their iruuHh.m >l choKc in ih.' riu.ikcl .sMcm. As the 
nr..|Lxt evolved the pupils Wsiau to icali/e iha- piodlislioii lupie^ciUs vsoik 
dune hv puopte anu ichuiiv^ iIil .1 ■ ■ 

,,.,i,,n ,.„n. .,.,„.,. vioiild hasv no uoods and slmvkcs to wonsume. At 
Ihis puinl the elass made v.all eha.ts to explain liie v.urk iheir parents Uu, 
Pictures of their parents at s^a k pi odueine goods and scrv lees v. urc made 
•md useJ to review ycnnomie .onccpls SS . u .v surprised to find must nt 
.u . _.,.-,„,, ,„, ,a, ,.,i in n,, Mill, in,. siMAucs As a pait'ot thl- exeicisu. 
n!iren^"eimipleted a ciues'tionnaii e desuit^ini; the vsoik thes did^ the l.mis 
;,nd mae., les thev used ,n' performing their ,ohs, and their eduealional 
tramine and uork expenenees I he intormaiion obtained trom .mv sm-,,^^^ 
helped the pupiK reah/e m .1 n,osi peof.ie »o,k .,d. tSw h,i:;;j ■:.'<" 
income We dso discovered that earniny an uiwome is not the onlv reasori 
pennle vuiik^ Parents also indicated that the ^soik ihes did made iheai tee. 
Ihev' v^ere conirihulint: to the ee.inomic gunuh and deseU,pment ol sosiei> , 
The album ■ l-ree to He Yon and Me. bs M .mo i nomas, ..a^^uscd U- 
shov^ the children the ditTerent ivpes ot uork people d., in 0,11 ,-cuwms VSe 
Ullked^Mnil job stereol- nin.u aiu, tiou people - altitLulc^- abolli uork 1 oles 
vi.ere'lhaiiginu das 
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A poL'm entitled " The In^ omL' Earners" helped to exp) iin \bc meanini^ 
of iii^^ney income, learned that the of a per'^on'^ nioney inci^?^ ' 
kirgelv deterniine^ oi her share ot the iota! gOi^J^ arui % lee's pri-JuecJ- 
Siudents g... < siime undcrstundiny i>t the jrees of persimal income and 
the faeUir's that * ''Mence the wn\ ineome ts distributed in the eeonomy. A 
eireulur-flov^ bulletin nv.ird entiiied Mt>nev Mtis^s; VS heie Do Wc Cict It ' 
Where Doe^ It do * ' w a*- iNcd tt^ help ^hc jhildren 1 1 nde r a n*.i the L'oncept 
e irning and ^pe*nding mtinev ine!>me. \ field trip ^o the Arkansas ^taie 
eapitid allov^ed lis to see liov^ * 11 'ic use^i bv uovcrninent to pro^ ule 
puhlie ynods .ind servree^' sueh a% h -!h\A.a. , Liineatii^n. anti detense. 1 he 
book Idiiis Ahtii't hi\t \ fuitru'i cnhii ^d oin ^tudv ol tht^ yovet nriient'^ 
\^A'^ in the v^v^r- nv. < 

As v^e v^ere preparmg to hiuKf oni hvui^c. ii ua^ ea^\ tv»r the ehiidrcn \o 
Lindersiand the unpi^rianee of pii !i!e!i%e ■v^iHirve"^ Ihe concept vsas then 
biii.idencd to ineliidc the pliulikfit "i ot ai! LMHufs arul ?M\?ces. SVe prepared 
a bulletin board, entitlctl. ' Pi iKiiiwliN c kL-Siiuic-.^ Arc I. sckl BuiUI a 
House, tc) shou hou lant^i, labor, and capital att usctl \ not her bulletin 
boaru .miscreated: rnlnniied Want. ^ laniiied Kc'^ources Scaruity/ It 

tivel> in nroduciny goods anti services. This led ti* a discussion of the energy 
prohiem A resiuiree speaker friMii Arkansas Poucr and !.ighi C\>mpany 
htiv^ed the hini LUiiiiiits lxnLi\, .iiij di^tU^^icJ the curi^nt energy 
stiofta^c in relatiiHi \o the problem t^t searcitv. I he ehikiivn made posters to 
sh(.m vta>s tC' ctinserse l nergs . We reniinded ourseKes that builders begin 
their ener^v eonservatuin uhen \hv\ desii^ij antJ hiiikl house'^. anil that nev^ 
houses shiiuld be etmstrueied uilh energv savinu in mind. A tnilletin board, 
entitled "Decisions Hase t*^ Be Made Heeatis o\ Scarcity/' %^a_s devcli?ped 
and a poem. The F'orester/' v^as used \o eniphasi/c the impt^rtanee of 
making wise choices regariiing the alli>catiim of resources. I his ci>ncep! was 

- - : f i _ I' = i 1 , I . . i t. t i ..... i u f f * .-. i\ ... 

trees. 

The big day Hnallv arrived! Our hinjse uas finished and ready fur 
disn'ay. The children could hardlv ssait to inspect the hiUise. turn on the 
ligfHs, fiti^ irie UL)in t'Cii. aiiu upcii iiie ^iuagt, Uiuii . ,'*iivs ouu inw u^Mi iu^usl. 
was finished it was lime \o apph v^hal \kc had learned abuut making 
deciHions as ci>nsumers, savers, invesit^rs. and income earners. The ehildren 
became conscious that consumer decisums are made oh the hasis ofmcome, 
lUHie, age, and oiher faelius. it v^as easv ioi ificni li» see how then pei si>fia] 
preferences infltjenced ^^hat thev wanted the diill hciuse to look like. One 
m irning nir classri- mi turned int(i a ' stiire" where the children could select 
carpeting, drape*^. an*.! painf fo' thf hi>nM' I Vi ifrmtmt uas high the day the 
carpeting was installed anil th<. *mishin.^ touches were completed, rhe 
children fell a great sense i>f accomplishment, and they svere always eager to 
show the doll bouse to many visitors, f Hir year ended before we knew i(. 
We still had cimeepts we v^.ar^ted to learn more about, and more decorating 
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to do- The prnjegL kept the children motivated and interested in 
time when it 'is especially difTicult. This is the onh ^as end the 
year^ — =sorry ihal h is ovef and v^i^hmg coii'd leuin nior*; 

Outcome^ 

Informal evaluation had f^een going im .hrouiii iit ihc s^ar rinr A eva i:i 
tiun included the mmir^ lest .>f Ertmo^r^^ r ^.l.rst,n^dinv iux.ulahk tiom 
the Joint Council on Economic Huucaih^n). CniHJp Jisuis-.K>n art %sork. 
stones, poems, reports, and tesis ill r-flecfcd th.- children's cconumie 
understanding 

Our project took us back to {he hasics We learned to uritc tnendly 

vocabularies and learned how to-spw'^ nes^ uord^ New areas m arithmetic 
vvere explored, sshich would no! have ^--^ red without the project — 
irawing a house to ule and con' eriing a i, J drawn to scale to the actual 
number of feet in u )Use. I he c Jdren ga^ ^ .ontldencc in then ahihtv to 
communicate as they talked ^uih resource pei)n'. and listened to their 
presentations. In .id^Ution to going hack to n . oasics, the chUdren were 



This is what education should be all ahouT 
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APPINDIX TO CHAPTER ONE 



do-jd Idmau In Brief: Primary Level 

BKRNA JO nAYi HR i>i C'rcstwiXHi lUvrnvnlurx SiiuuH, Iais Pv^as. 
•Neyadu. taught hur third^gnide students euunumics hy^ starling a business 
venture The clku,s became Vgry interested in gruwing artii sciiiny piHnis, si. a 
corporation was established complete with otTieers and board of directors, A 
market survey -was taken to determine the demand/ tor ditterent types of 
vegetables and Howers. To raise enoiigh working dipilal, the class issued 
stock certiricates at M) cents each to a total of 70 shk^reholders. I he children 
...jserved division and specializatitSn i>f labor; sa/espei pie and gardeners 
were needed, rope hangers were hired, and artists were employed todecorate 
milk cartons that were used as ,Hani con' uners. The children learned thai 
natural resources, labor, and capital arc h -ed in producing and growing 
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^ct^c^ahiw^ and tl-j^ver^ and dwi-].^] ol \^r^:i f^uiKc^ pi. in' j:- wnu 

*'usier and muri* urtkit-ni. T'^- hilJrcn Ji . -s^d thv inip 'ri.ifu v ; .uU crn^- 
ing in their h "-^ . ?' ^^rntu \c. ^auh^ .lii.^f^ ■■- i*" iii^. ; 

ric»-spaper, und p cp^^retl !|:r*- and p^^-ic- r^- prs. fiinU' th^ prvhiu.i^ I 
.xl'^o Nuvs hov*. L 'inpct[li' n affcwt'N husine^s. and ho'.*, ihc protil mntivc 
^Mmiilatus mo\.) ctiim. The Wiists of operating a hu^mc^'^ ^<t;^" ^jn t'Tir 1. a-^ 
she whildrtfi karn^ ! about pi^ ot . ' ad.. i:V^^ ■ i ;u:.ancd 

earnings. An<d v ses tc made of tht^ i rTipa^ * . >n p' - ^ ' . ^ a'M ji Jv^nuni ! , 
and of the re., '^n^ h\ prices ..-rs Iit ditterenf tind^ m pian*- and 

Vegetubie^^ 'Xt tht' schiaol ih'.; hiisint^s^ ua*^ liii.! 

dividends ami)Uiumg . wunt^ per -^hartj k^cvc di^tn^^'^tfd lo ^u ckh h 5er^ 
,,M.., a * ,.f^, > a. . I .ia - r ^ ' = ^ - . , ^ 

irec^rne and axpendrturw tor 'h^ ^oniparn t icld tnp^ ^h>!iL-^. and 
x^ritten reports abnn! nlani^ >ind ^v^lI .^^i^. u^l.I in ih^ a^^! A 

pusl-test in ewonomi^ ^^ii^ adniini^lercd Im fh'' piipih fa^ fha v' - ^^a^ 
Ci)neluded= hvalualU'' rc^ajll^ mdi^alcd Ih. .aaao. a auu i-^L^d he!; 

urn Tstanding of basiL lui ^pi an i ptatii^L^^ 

^rkansiis hiis de\ eii?pei.i nurnber of aw ir. itic- and learning exp^ ricfwes to 
teaeh some ecirnoir ; concepts to tls e = > eai -old^. ! o shnv. him the goods 
and sei^'iee'^ 'Ae viaiU and iiei^-J ale pu fdtiL. *^ . iht - dd.vn ; lis ?Cti 

'Presenls/' a poem h\ Marchette C hine/^In the loMou up aciivitva the 
pupils cut pic til res L)f the things the> a rite J out o; oild ^aiali»g^. I he ci>ncepi 
^^f *'C<!rci* V ua*^. f^xMrnjnrMi and ■■ i hildron fnade chiucos anionij their manv 
jconnmi. wan's. This activitv deaionsfrated rh ' satistMng people s v^ants 
ftir gOiwJs and services is the main purpose tif economic ac!!^ it) ae pupils 
learned the meaning of (Opportunity cost hen rhey had to niMke isu^n to 
consume particular goiids or sfjrvices \ lieeds anii v^ant^ hean 'Ug ga. le 

opportunftV ^^^"^^ Filrns. flannel boards, and ^lories ^ere used also A inp to 
a toy store introduced the youngsters to the prt'cess of production. Ihe 
children were shown how the price of tins is deiermmed on the basis of the 
resources useu m manufaciurnig ifiein. A coiuic gaiiiL iielped liie wiiiiujcii U* 
understand the various stages invnjved in manufacturing products. This led 
to discussion of the importance < f division and speciali/ation of labor, and 
the impHLi of mass production and technohmv cna economic eniciencv. Ihe 
children fornied an assemhiy line. Vpfoie stones, tinu drev^ pillules u /»hov^ 
what they had learned A newspaper articie= foy Makers Use S'ai N^ars, 
launched a stud> '^f how toy makers capltali/e on movies and television 
programs to to\ ^^ 'Uhc' rrin? **p!s faiM'hf dufing the project were 
gove iment. taxes, services, capital formation and coi^i^ ctition. As a 
culminating activity , the class presentv'i puppet shtiw. Kach child made a 
sack puppet to represent a particular eomnunij! helper engaged in pertorm- 
ing a valuable economic service. I he results of post tests admmisiered to the 
pupils indicated a significant increase in econiHinc leur amg 
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DEAhJNA SUE DYESS and SUZANNE 0. MOVIDER of the Puce 
Elementary Svhool. Pace, Florida, have developed a variety of techniques 
and resotirce material^ tn t^Hch economic concepts to first graders. Thin 
.welUoiimniztd unit starts with a series of questions which help the children 
to understand the concept of scarcity. (Example: Do any of you make 
choices?) Goals and specific learning otyectives are listed, as arc the key 
economic ideas contained in the pr^ect. The gaine of musical chairs helped 
10 demonstrate that when resources are limited* choices must be made. This 
was foHowed by an activity in which the students wrote stories and made 
^siers describing scarcity situations that they encountered. Games and 
simulations were used to reinforce the concept of scarcity and the need to 
make choices. \ story about the oi^ration of a lemonade stand and the film 
An Economic Adventure were used to explain the factors of production. The 
children were divided into several groups to produce ice cieam and to 
observe how specialiEation permits resources to be used more efiii ently. 
The youngsters learned that the basic problem of scarcity makes it necessary 
for all societies to decide which goods and services will be produced, which 
will be postponed (opportunity cost), and when arid how productive re- 
Kources (factor, of production) will be transferred from one use to another. 
Role-playing simulations were set up to demonstrate the process of produc- 
tion and to give the pupils opportunities to answer the basic economic 
questions, the role of banks was studied, and the impact of savings and 
investment on employment and income was applied to the circular flow of 
ewunumic activity/ Thi^ activity culminated in a field trip to a local hank fo 
review the functtons of money and to show the relationships among savings, 
interest, borrowing, and spending. Films, sturics. and field trips were used 
extensively throughout the project. 

FLOY Pl.UNKET LUPPEN of the Terry Elvmvntary SchooL Little 
Rock, Arkansas, taught her second^graders economics by having the class 
write a textbook entitled ^"ralking T^Shirts/' The class formed a corpora- 
tion, issued stock, and elected officers. The stc^ry ' How to Turn Lemons 
mio Money was* used lu expiuin huvs a'busincsh is cslablishcd. The pupils 
read books and newspapers, made posters, and did research to learn about 
money, banks, financial institutioriii, and the publishing industry before they 
started their business, A resource person from a local department store 
shr»wed the pupils how newspapers arc published. The children drew 
pictures of many different T-shirts and selected 28 different styles and 
patterns to include in their book. The officers of the corporation decided to 
have 100 copies of the book published by a local printing company and io 
charge SLOO per copy. The children prepared advertisements for area 
newspapers to announce the sale of their book. The costs of operating a 
business were examined as the children learned ahout profit, dividends, 
printing, collating, and binding. Other concepts taugl^gn this pr^ect were 
specialization, budget, supply and demand, savings, taxes and production. 
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The culminating activity Was-an "open house" in which the children were 
able to sell the bo ks to parents and invited gucsth. Role-playing situations 
v^crc ^Ql up iu leach uii^iilai llu^. the ruiiwiiuii^« ut hanks, and UwLi^iiin 
makii>g. This activity helped the children to understand that productive 
reHOurceR constitute the input to pri>duction, while the goods and ervices 
prDduced constitute the output, They observed the kinds of human, natural, 
and capital resources requirpd to produce textbooks and how the price of 
goods and services is determined. All parts of the curriculum were used to 
teach basic economic concepts. 

SHERRIEGROVERGIBNKYof the/ .Mt /iT Drive !ilr ucnnirySi hiH>L 
Athens, Cenr^ia, has develupeJ a large nuiuhcr of techniques and mutcrials 
to teach economiLS to kindergarten children. A "Crazy C ookie Factory*' 
was set up in the classroom to involve the children in a 'nud economic 
experience/' Virtually every area of the curriculum was integrated into the 
prcyect, including language arts, maihcnuilic-, art, science, music, and social 
studies. A detailed list of learning ohjectives \s include^i m the materials 
along with a summary description of eighteen teaching activities. The pupils 
studied producers and consumers in the community by preparing posters 
using pictures from magazines, depicting goi*Js and services and productive 
resources. These concepts were also applied ti> Anatolc— the Business 
Mouse." The children drew pictines of the story characters to iilustra -.2 the 
ch acters' needs and \Aants. cut them out, and pasted them in their 
wiffkhuoks. i he chiiiifcn then discussed priHiucers anti Cimsumers m then 
own families. In a discussion that foil owed, the youngsters were able to 
understand that in addition to goi^ds and services, consumers also want 
leisure time in which to enjoy consumption. The filmstrip "Choosing Goods 
and Services'* was used to help the pupils realize iha? consumers must 
continuously make choices about hou to use their limited income to satisfy 
their unlimited wants. This was fi>IUmed by an activity in which the students 
compared the prices at three local gn^cci > siia cs for ingredients for a cookie 
recipe. They discovered that the array i)f prices confronting imJividuals and 
households helps oeiermme the v^ay they will spend their money mcomes. 
To teach the cimccpi .)f division uf labor, the class prepared a wall cfiart 
listing the various jobs that need to be done in the cookie Hictory. The class 
was divided into groups \o bake cookies, reali. ng that the group emi^i>ying 
division and speciaii/ation of labor was more productive. The children 
discussed the role of banks nd the functions of money in rehuion to the 
operation of the business venture. The children came to understand that 
profits are a particularly important factor in the market economy. The profit 
from the sale o^ cookies was calculated after the costs of making them were 
deducted from the revenue obtained from the sale. They also discussed the > 
advantages and disadvantages of saving some of the profit from the sale of 
cookies. The filmstrip "Saving for Goods and Services" helped to point out 
that savings represent income no! spent but placed in financial institutions 
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such as banks. Eteily evaluation was' conducted to assess the students 
performance. In addition, a twenty-item test of economit understan ling was 
administered orally to the biudeiiU^i the completion of 'h^ rn^E^'m 

RUTH B MAYES of the Vegas Vcrdex Elementary School. Las Vegas, 
Nevada taught her kindergarten children economics by relating the basic 
Ideas to the family as ah economic unit. The children studied goods and 
services and how families provide for basic or subsistence wants. The 
concept of opportunity cost was discussed to help the pupils understand that 
when families decide to spend their, money income they are '"volved in 
making choices-that is, they are choosing oifc4hmg in place of something 
else A series of slides about the Pilgrims- early life in America was used to 
show how people's wants for some goods and services huve changed over 
time because of technology and innovation. Ms. Mayes wrote a stpry about a 
Klmm family to explain how decisions were made to use scarce resourceh_ 
The story was divided into several episodes, depicting various aspects o 
early -people's work, the kinds of capital goods used, and the natural 
resources available to produce products and services. The children came to 
understand that we can think of people's wants as having both consumption 
and production dimensions. They learned that before goods and services can 
-be/consumed, they must be produced. The idea of a • bake^sale was 
fihiploved to reinforce thw concept of opportunity cost and the necessity tor 
consumers to decide how to allocate their money incomes among alternate 
uses Other concepts taught in this unit mc .aving'^. demand, scarcity, and 
specialization. Stories, flip chart^ posters.. and role-playing activities are 
used liberally. 

MARIE E. MEEHAN of the J. M. Ullom Elementary School. Las 
Vegas Nevada, developed a number of lesson plans and activities to teach 
her fir.t.graders economic principles. The children were involved in an 
activity in which they became producers and consumers of - nature cand> _ 
The children studied about consumers and producers as they prepared and 
consumed the traditional Filgnm tood ol baked puiupkin 
pumpkin seeds. They also saw how division and specialization of labor make 
production faster and more efTicient: they peeled pumpkins cut them up 
added honey and cinnamon, and washed, oiled, and seasoned the seeds. The 
concepts were further developed by having the children produce granola and 
by the making of place mats, menus, and invitatics. The story of The 
Three Billy Goats' ' was used to plan a puppet show and to te^ch such 
concepts as resourtfes. opportunity cost, money, and choice^makinB. The 
scarci^. concept was discussed after reading "Peter. Peter, ^^ff^f^^ 
m a role-playing situation that foll«lved. the children learned that human 
wants always se*m to outrun the productive resources available to provide 
those wants. The rhyme "Jack and Jill" led to a discussion of na ural 
resources-including renewable and nonrenewable factors of production. 
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Other nursery rhymes were used to illuHtraie concepts such as interdepen- 
dence^ serviqes, and scarcity. Filmsirips, films, poems, and resource speak- 
ers were used exicnbively thruughuut this two-week prujecL 



MARILYN K. JONES of the Auhurmtale Cvntrul Elvmenrary SvhooL 
Auburndale, Florida, taugh^ economies to. her kindergarten children by 
involving them in the production of pizzas. The project began with a field 
trip to the Pizza Hut restaurant where the'pupils observed the production 
process. Restaurant employees showed the children how to make pizza, wait 
on customers, serve food, and clear tables. Upon returning to school, the 
children discussed their experiences. They made a list of the different jobs 
they had observed and discussed division and specialization of iuborand ihc 
high degree of interdependence among the restaurant employees. The 
students hrainstormed what would happen it the baker didn't cook the pizzas 
on time or if the waiters and waitresses didn't clean the tables. The 
classroom was then converted into <i pizza restaurant and role-playing 
situations w ere set up, w ith children voluntecririg for'thc jobs for which they 
were best suitedv Group discussions, audiovisual materials, p ;mes, and 
many other activities were used to teach basic economic concepts. As an 
outcome of this project, the chndren learned to perceive themselves as both 
producers and consumers. They explored the ways in which various 
restaurant workers depend upon one another, and identified skills and 
interests that might lead to particular careers. The children also came out of 
this experiLiut- v^ilh incrcascU km>\ilcJgc o\ the natuic ol an eLi>nuniic 
system. 
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Introduction 

"We're going to buy some bees!" This was what the twenty-seven children 
in my class went home saying last January. The ' were excited about the 
new adventure of buying b«es and relating them to the world of work. Little 
did we know how involved we would become in the study of economics. 

We wanted to use live bees because we felt that they would enhance our 
economics study. The more ft discussed huying the bees the more excited 
we became. The class dlscusied many ways of paying for the bees. Since the 
children in Echols School cdme from affluent homes, they first off^ered to 
make donations, dividing the tWi cost among the class members. However, 
one student sug^sted. that we borrow the money. 

Our principal. Beth Manville. was interested in our idea of observing 
bees in the classroom and comparing their way of life to our own. She told 
the class that she had seen glass hives in every school she visited on a recent 
tour of England. Realizing the potential of such a study, she agreed to serve 
as our loan omcur. Before she v,oM lend us the money, there were several 
questions she wanted answered; How much Jid we want to borrow? How 
were we planning to repay the loan? What would be our collateral? For how 
long did we want the loan? 

After we had a better understanding of credit, we went back to the 
questions Mr. -Manville had raised earlier ab. our loan . If we were not able 
to secure the amount of money needed to ..pay our loan, then our loan 
officer would receive the bees. The bees were our collateral. We borrowed 
$20 00 at 6 percent interest, to be paid back in three months. Elaine drew up 
a contract, which was signed by the,class members. Ms. Manville. and me. 
We told bur loan officer that we would make a product and sell it to repay the 
loan We had not yet decided on a product, but we wanted to produce an 
item that would make enough profit to pay for the bees. While we were 
negotiating with Ms. Manville to secure the loan, several students were 



gitting information on whtre to order bees, prices of bees, and other detajh, 
Seveml students wrote letters to bee supply companies, the state apiary 
board* and to the U.S. Department of Afiriculturc. The class also pbtaincd 
advice from a beekeeper on how to order bees. The heekeeper recom- 
mended that we order a gentle type of bee from the York Bee Company in 
Jesup* Georgia. So we ordered a two-pound packa^ of "Starline'' bees 
from that company. '*StarIina** very quickly became a household word. 
April seemed so far away when we ordered the bees in January, but how fast 
it would come upon uh! 

r^arnlng Activities 

Most of the students haj seen a beehive only from a distance, I asked my 
father* who has kept bees as a hobby for over thirty years, to talk to us about 
technology in the beekeeping industry. He started by telling us about the 
bee's built-in equipment. He told us that only the honeybee has the 
equipment and know-how to change the nectar of plants into honey on a 
commercially profitable basis. No one tells the bee what to do, how to do it 
or when to do it. Bees do their work by instinct, not by being taught. The 
pupils learned that the worker bees have special organs for making wax and 
for collecting nectar and pollen. We discovered that they use their mouths to 
model wax secreted in their abdomehs into perfect hexagon-shaped cells. 
Bees make propplis or bee glue from brown reiiin they collect from trees and 
use it to seal cracks and secure items in the hive. Bees are economical. They 
never waste any wax. Wax left over from making cells is used to cover 
honey and brood cells. The honeycomb is very efficient and economical. It is 
built entirely from wax produced In the bee's body. The children decided 
that there is no way people could produce a storage dwelling with greater 
effieiency* less expenditure of materials, or in so short a lime. Yet bees build 
a honeycomb without the use of a single instrument!* 

My father told us that in addition to fhe bee's buiiMn machinery for 
making honey* people have invented toi)is which help to increase productiv- 
ity in the beekeeping indusfrv He showed ns a modern beehive nm\ 
explained all its parts and their uses. He also showed us an old skep hive, 
which dues not contain movable frames. It was more difficult to check and 
care for bees in the skcp hive. 

At another time I showed the children bee equipment that had been 
developed through the study of technology. I explained that honey used to be 
squeezed out of the comb after taking it from the hive, but that today 
extractors are used and the comb can then be reused by the bees. The 
children were also shown a solar wax melter which melts the wax cappings 
obtained in the extracting process. This is one way in which energy can be 
conserved. The wax can be manufactured into comb foundation or used in 
industry. We also saw special items of olothing that are worn by beekeepers 
to protect them from bee stings. We deSded that beekeeping has grown into 
a very specialized science with great economic importance. We went back 



and reviewed how technology had helped in the production of hon^^y. Then 
we realized that technology had helped in a much greater way m jfeiat.on to 

Uemi we use every day, . , u , 

We had learned by now that bees are kept because they produce honey . 
We wanted to find out if there are other products that come from the 
beekeeping industry. To introduce students to beeswax we d.d ^ax bank 
during an art period. We melted beeswax and crayons m baby food jars and 
pdnted designs on cloth. The material was then dyed and the waxjnelted out 
by using a hot iron. One of our mothers sewed our pictures together to make 

Heatl.jr did some research to learn more about beeswax and its uses 
and shared the information with the class. She told us that beekeepers get 
beeswax from the honeycomb after they extract the honey. The com^ .« 
melted in boiling water. When the wax rises to the surface, it is dipped on , 
is melttd again and filtered to remove impurities. (Modern-day beekeeptis 
use thrsolar wax melter to do the job more cfncicntly ) The beeswax is then 
used ifc products such as chewing, gum, candles, cosmetics, lubricants, 
polish Js. and adhesives. Industry uses beeswax to extrude fine wire at a 
verSpid rate. All of these are by-products of the bee. Heather told us tha 
beeswax brought the first artificial light (candles) to people's shelters and 
was the first material used for modeling and sealing. She surpnsed us by 
telling us that the bee's sting (venom) can be used in the treatment o some 
illnesses; such as arthritis. Three of our mothers helped us to cook and serve 
goods made with honey, the bee's product Thr children learned that honey 
serves as a substitute for sugar in many recipes. , , i. 

Two students volunteered to find out how much honey is produced each 
year in our country. They made a chart showing honey production in the 
leading states. They found that about 2()5 million pounds of honey are 
produced in the United States each yciir, Floridu and California arc the 
leading honey-producing states. They told us that at one time ^W^V^^^^ 
in the^comb: Today's suppliers remove .( c comb and s^l honey m 
airtight container, to keep it fresh for a long time, m learned that 
comme-uiai produce. bu> ihu hun^y .md renn., bnttlc. nnd .ell ,t 

Fv lowing a discussion on decisions concerning what to produce, wt 
prepared a class chart summarizing what we had learned. The thi dren came 
io understand that our spending (demand) at the market helps decide how 
much honey and bee by-products will be pruduccd. We cast our JM^ 
vote •' In our country consumers arc free to buy and sell as they chouse. 
When the consumers buy honey and bee byproducts in the market, they 
telling the productr what to produce. Another question was raised as to why 
Ihe entrepreneur^id raise the price of honey and those by-products. 
The students agreeTthat consumers had some alternatives. If the pncc wus 
too high, they wouldiust do without the products. They could always go to 

"""'sfudw^s were asked to use reference books, textbooks, and library 
books to^arn about the bec-s role in pollination. Students wrote letters to 



Conp-essniiin John ^ul Hammersghmidt and to thin Governor Dale Bum- 
^rs to ask about thtir ide^ on making the honeybee our national insect. It is 
the state insect of Arkansls because Its work in polUnation cnntnhutes h 
peat deid to the state*s t conomy. We invhed Fred Stecher, field representa- 
tive for the Gerber Baby Food CompanyMn Fort Smith, to tell us how his 
business benerits from the work of the honeybee. He told us that Gerber 
buys most of its fruits and vegetables from area farmers, and they depend 
upon the honeybee for pollination and better crop yields. He said the bee is 
more valuable in our area for its pollination service than for the production 
of honey. 

The lesson that the class learned about interdependence through the 
study of pollination set the stage for a study of interdependence in the lives 
of the students. Dramatization was popular with the students, so another 
role^playing situation was created. Bill played the role of a physician. He 
started logo to the hospital to perform an emergency appendectomy. His car 
would not start. He was frantic. His patient migbt die, Judd. a mechanic, 
came by and started the doctor^s car. A life was \aved. Two days later the 
mechanic became seriously ill. The doctor was called. He rushed to the 
mechanic's aid in the car repaired by the mechanic. 

The children also saw that members of their own families were 
dependent on one another. Later on in our unit they would see that the 
committees working on our ber booklet were interdependent. The students 
used our large world map to identify countries that carry on trade with us. 
Wh^n students found product such a 4 a foreign made ear on the parking lot 
or a piece of foreign-made equipment in the school, they would draw a 
picture of this product and place it in the space of the proper country on the 
map. The students were also responsible for finding out about items the 
United States ships to other countries. 

In our social studies class we took a look at the countries of the world 
and their products. The developed and underdeveloped nations were studied 
along with the regions ot our own United States, We listed on the chalkboard 
* goods that are produced in certain countries hcct*use of their comparaiive 
advantage. Beginning v^ith ihc iiUci<.lwpcnUwiKC ihat lyhuli.i from Ihi b :c s 
role in pollination, the class had now pursued activities relative to iMcrde- 
pendence in the school, the community, ihe nation, and the world. Our 
investigations revealed that workers who produce one service or good have 
to depend on other people's services for the other ihifigs they want. 

Culminating Activity 

The time had come for us to make a decision on how ti^ p ly back the mor, y 
we had borrowed. We had promised our principal that we would use wfiat 
we had learned in producing a product. In a' class discussion, someone 
suggested that since we had learned so much about bees and how they 
compare to the world of work that we ought to make a bee book. We liked 
the idea and decided that we could compile a book of facts about the 
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honeybee. We >voilld include honey recipes and IntereHting faciei and clever 
sayings aboiit bees. Our book would also include a copy of the then 
Gu^^iiui Daly Dunipyr^* pruclainaUuii uullining thw bct' valuable services 
^4 iA increasing agricultural production through pollinatiun. with no traces of 
pollution resulting. We knew from our study of econumics that we would all 
have to work together to put out a finished prixluct. Each iudent- would be 
assigned a task which called for his or her special talents. We knew by now 
that specialization increases productivity! 

Before starting work on the booklet, I wanted students to learn about 
another method for increasing productivity. We asked Elaine's father, who 
works at our local Whirlpool plant, to tell us about assembly-line production. 
He described the assembly-line methods used in producing refrigerators at 
Whirlpool We asked him if he thought we could use some of these methods 
in simplified form to make our bee booklet. He suggested that we continue 
with our idea of specialization and assign students to four committees- 
advertising, layout, production, and business office. He helped us to 
determine which tasks would be assigned to each committee. 

When the booklet was finished and as a means of summarizing some of 
the economic ideas we had emphasized in its production. I wrote this 
question on the chalkboard: '*What economic ideas did we use in making our 
booklet?** The class members responded that scarce productive resources 
had been utilized. The students were the human resources. Materials used in 
making tfie^booklet were natural r^ources, rhe tools used in U?^ ironstruc- 
tion were capital goods, Rnirepreneuriai rules were played b> ihw icauhei 
and supervisors, who brought the productive resources togethei. 

Students serving ou different committees specialized in the jobs they 
did. The students learned to use the tools and materials in which they were 
most proficient. When production slowed at any point, we examined our 
methods to see if the best use was being made of our specialists. Through the 
use of specialization and assembly-line techniques, the students noted from 
_^ay to day how much more ef^cicnt production wa^ becomine. 

We spent a long time discussing a correct price for our booR^, We did not 
/ want to sell it tor so low a price that u would i^c hard lor us lo ina^ke a piulii, 
nor for so high a price that no one would buy it. 1 explained to the class that 
producer prices must be competitive if their products are to sell. People 
wanted our booklet, and they were willing in pay the price we had set. This 
was called effective demand. If the price had been higher, the demand would 
probably have been less. Profits would have been lower because of a smaller 
volume of sales. The main reason the class made a good profit was that the 
cost of production was kept low and thefirice was set at the highest amount 
which the business office thought the consumers would pay. 

The children wanted to use our profils wisely. Since the whole school 
had helped us by purchasing our booklets, we decided to ^ help in a 
schoolwide project to buy a tugH1^war rope. We also bought a book. The 
Hive and the Honey Bee, to add to our school library. 

After purchasing these items we had $30, H5 left. What could we do with 
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this money? I reminded the children tha^the toneybee saved for the future. 
Could we lake » lesson from the honeybee? The idea met with cnihusiawn. 
so we planned a iiip lu a suvingi and loan fDmpany put mr mr,ney m h 
savings account. Our savings book was made out to Wells's fourg. grade 

Ms. Smith, who helped us with our account, told us about the services 
offered by a savings and loan institution. She told us that our money would 
be making more money for us through interest payments. At the same time, 
our money would be used by someone else who needed to borrow money. 
' The borrower would pay a bigher rate of interest than the 5»4 percent paid to 
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The children were intercHted in the computer being used to open our 
account. Someone remarked that technology at the savings and loan 
company was much more advanced than the bee*s technology! What we had 
learned at the savings and loan company sparked an additional activity 
dealing with financial institutions. Some of the children had saving ^ ac^ 
counts, and 1 asked them to share with the class their reasons for saving. 
They were saving for television sets, tape recorders, cars, and bik*.s, Si^me 
even mentioned that their money would he used for college. 

The class members agreed that they were glad we were using some of 
our profits from our picuecl to increase investment capital through a savings 
account. We opened our account with our remaining profits and earned 6 
cents in two ^eeks. Many parents said they hoped this experiencu would 
impress on the chikiren the need lo gel lhai i^irthJay monc>-^ into snvings 

sooner. , . u- 

With the S30.9I we now had we decided we wanted to do someihmg 
special— something we would all remember and something in which a 
number of people would be involved. The class decided to have a family 
picnic The children brought hot dogs and buns and the mothers fixed baked 
beans, potato salad, and desserts. What a great time we had with our new 
tug-o^war rope, as the fathers puNcd with us! We also had sack races, a 
water-balloon^hrowing contest, and a parents^children softball game. 

The bees arrived on April 10. ihey weiy ait: bccuuhc wgailiw* ^undi 
tipns had not been conduce to safe shipment = Kxcitemem ran high 
throughout the entire school .^timetime earlier our school maintenance crew 
had prepared a chute leading to thdoutside through a Jassroom vyindow. We 
stopped all other activity for the dnf^o set up the hive and attach it to the 
chute. We prepared sugar water for ihe^cs to use for food, since no honey 
had yet been produced. \^ 

The glass observation hive allowed us to see in action the things we had 
been talking about since January. We first watched the qiieen emerge from 
her tiny box that had been sealed and placed within the hive. The children 
were able to identify the difTerent bees of the hive— queen, drones, and 
workers— even though they had only seen pictures of them. They identified 
many of thu activities going on in the hive that we had read about. 

The children also watched the bccs^ activity outside the classroom. 
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They werc^uO^g^sled in Seeing the kindn of plants visited by the buc!> and 
agtually^e^ing Evidence of the interdependence uf bees and phuits 

SUm i\iuhi;^s v^tic in u ^jnul! two frame hive, ^^e cvnild not keep tH^^m 
more than three weeks. They pruduced enough honey during that lime fur 
their own consumption. They would need more rtuim to produce excels 
honey for people anu for their ne^ ^ during bad weather and during the 
winter season: We discussed what wc should do with the bcc^to insure their 
survivuL With my fath.^r's help I decided to set un a regular si.^cu hive in my 
yard, so that we could continue to watch the bees as long a^ the children 
were at Echols School, We could use prorns from sales nf honu . lo enable us 
to do other projects in the future. 



Evaluation 

All through the prtxject I watched my students grovA in their kno*vledgc ol 
both economics and bees, I was very proud of ihg information they look 
home and shared wiih their parents. Many parents told me that they hud 
learned a great deal about our project from their children. Other parents told 
me how money-conscious their child had become. Before buying nomething. 
their child would weigh the allernatives and then make a decision. 

We were very pleased to have over 375 people visit our room and vIc^n 
our glass hive. This number included parents, relatives, friends, teachers, 
other classes, a private kindergarten, and membtTs of the administration. 
Since the students could un mci airnosl aM> guL^tuMi ihat a vi^itiii it^kcvl I 
felt that the children had the knowledge that I had hoped they would acquire. 
One of the persons who viewed our observation Kive was C# B. Garrison, 
our superintendent of schools. Dr. Garri>on was very impressed with the 
proficiency of the children in answering his questions and telling him about 
tife hive, batik, and the pictures of the types of bees. One child not only 
showed his drawings of bees but also told Dr, Garristin in great det^iil about 
the value of the honeybee to people, nut only for making hones hut in 
pollination. 

Our prmcipal, Ms, Maiivilit;. ^su?* ui^u in^A^^^ »u)i lliw kiiiJulwd^*. .n^ 
class had gained in the areas of economics and honeybees. Khe mentioned 
that even the disruptive students could^xplain any pha>e of the project in 
detail. 

Kveryone at our school became involveti in lun project, teachers wiHild 
bring in articles or books about economics ur bees; students from other 
classes kept asking about the bees; and parents would sent' '\ .rm from home 
that pertained to our project. 

Parents also participated in many of our activities Fitteen parents came 
to hear my father talk on technology. Over twelve parents served as 
resource extenders. The class invited their f^imilics to a picnic. 

Having Jhe observation hive in the classroom improved the students' 
work habits, because their daily assignments had to be completed before 
they were allowed the privilege of viewing the hive. They studied the 



hontybee^ In great detail and were able to identify the mHny aclivitieH going ^ 
on within the hive: 1 a^ked the students to write about Hume phase of the ^ 
prqjeet .and idate l< iu buth hunu^btw^ uuJ wi^unomiwh, 1 was very plense'l^ 
with the results. The students could relate t^c life of the bee to that of 
people. Again this showed mc that the objectives of the unit were being 
achieved. 

I was proud of my students when they told me how they wanted to 
spend the money they had earned from the sale of their bee book. The 
decision vvas not easy. As I described above. $15 were spent toward the 
purchase of a tug-o^war rope for the school. The students said that Wip^ 
something that the whole school would enjoy using. The students bought a 
bee book, Thf Hive and tiu Hon.yhw. foe the school library as a 
remembrance of their economic-bee project . Two of our room mothers were 
paid for the materials they bought for us fiir our batik. And with the 
rermrining money we had our family picnic. 

I guess 1 will always be krumn aiound lUir school us the fourth grade 
teacher who taught an economics prtikc! to tuenty-sevcn student^ wiih the 
help of tweniy'thousu id honeybees! ^ ^ 



This Is Your Economic Life, 
Sixth-Graders! 

A Yearlong ^ludy m tiuiuiiiiu 



Sheila Organ 

Wuculs E It nicniary Si ^y." i Fcirt Smith. Arkansa 



Introduction 

Woods School Is located in a neighborhood composed of relatively high- 
income families. When I arrived there in the fall of 1977. I ftiund excitement 
among the staff concern, ig the teaching of economics. Facing my twenty- 
seven students, I was undecided about a topic for study, the instructional 
approacin and how I could make economics an integral part of the school 
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pr^mm. I flndly dMid^ to toign the study as a year-long project. My first 

ebSMtiw WBB to m&kt the unit relevant to the ever day expe^ences of 
^iutU^pBdm. lieQond, the projeet was co be comprehensive in syupe, in ihm 

sevetid economie riiemes would be developed. Finally, the study was to 
'\ Uivdve the foil p^aipation of all pupils in the ctess. An activity approach^ 

wouJd be un^, and icbndnfiic coiKepts would emerge from a variety pfv 

well^planntd aetivtties. ' 

Plan of Action and Objective 

Following several days of discussion with theHStudents, 1 settled on a plan of 
Ktion* TOe unit^theme for the year was entitled ''This Is Your Economic 
Lifet Sixth^r^ders!'" Hie main purpose of the plan was to teach economics 
in a setting that would be meanin^ul and^jriteresting to the students. We 
would d^ with their ''real"' world ^^^dhomics. The foll'^wing outline was 
established for each phase^the study: 

finbMBndB^, Thi% "first step was exploratory or motivational. 
Througl) class discussion, we raised questions and selected study topics to 
explore as well as some learning activities we might possibly use. 

TaUdBg it over. Designed to be the main thrust for each phase, this was 
the time set aside for developing economic understandings. Each activity 
was based on reat^^life experiences of sfxth-graders. 

TalUv it over apdn. This part of the study was devoted to student 
evaluation. We always reviewed the new econumiu terms we had learned. 
Some of the children would tell what had interested them most in this phase, 
and \ would ask each pupil to explain how economic concepts help to 
orpinize his oi her thinking. Under the heading '*Spof!iihting What We 
Have Learned/' I wrote ^on the chalkboard or on chan paper the main 
economic ideas expressed by the children. 

Some specific goals of the project were as follows: 

• To help children understand the economics of an all-new suburban 
residential neighborhood composed primaniy ot expensive houses and 
apartments; 

• To build a background of economic understanding to use as a 
springboard for further study Hased on everyday experiences of sixth- 
graders; 

^ # To help students understand that they make economic decisions every 
day; 

• To show children that because money income and productive resources * 
are scarce* they must decide how to choose goods and services they want 
from among inany alternutives; ^ 

• To create an awareness on the part of sixth-graders that they are 
dependent on other countries for goods and services rtiey use every day . 
and that this interdependence leads to specialization and trade; 

• To recognize that the world's resources are not distributed evenly and 
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that each country specializes in pt .nlnMnp , 
best fined to produLu; 

• To develop an understandiii^ ul fhr t . 
rational choicer regardinp the use at h i m 

Leaniiog' Activities 

' Nfy apprehension ahuut gut ting \hc 
dispelled when we were UisLussing ho^K i ■ 
neighborhood. This gavi: mc an nnpoitun;! . i 
our project, *'A11 Around Yuuv H md Nl u \ 
raised questions such as the a *v 
Woods area?'' ''Wliy are si) niajv. .•\p< !!-. 
niMch do the houses uust ' ' Il^iA ii\ * [ k 
VCan the schoui building et^ntmia- to .uvoinno 
aren*t more shupping tunUM i wiiit. .L^.. t 
explained to the rhilt'ren that uouKi nfiJ. h . 
Woods Tieigb^rhood in find an^- uoi s to tlu. i; 

Our first acti^hv^as a bus t'Ujr :ht cniU-t ■ h 
trip I asked the pupils lu pie pure li li-. oi n!.i.-r 
included places such as apar' i; nt " ^-j 
superette^ restaurants drive-uisi f om ' h ; 
churches, schools, parks. hiMisifU! i! I as ^ , 
the undeidevcitFpcu .islm- Ii! * : 
nity to see houses under ennstruciuMK niJ v 
working at a new con^iiuctinn sfiu \[um j^u !k 
into groups which sc^ \p IniiMc^. v nh ? 
economics of then vs^ ncii:' nMlu^. \ ■ 
involved in plannntg activiHt^ loi 0->i. i: 
committee was rusponsihk ttu dcvriuf iru 
interest centers v^crc ^i^.iU.! 

• New Homes We I i\; m 

• Schools We Go I\. 

• How We Use (Mir L.tml 

• Businesses I hat Mget uui v% .n; t i : 
^9 Services For Our Neifihh<irih >,m 

New homef^ we in, Ir in iw i. 
displaying this message; Whs i i upir Mi \ 
Benson, a pare ill . was invitttl tu .h^ ifi 
his family chose i)Ur area lo \i\c in Mi 1^ 
transferred from St. I. on is aiul uantnl 1*^ i 
redecorate and which v^as ^HMted in the 
explained that the demand for that tvpc ftt^n ^ 
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' patki plavyround^. open spaces, a d a.cwss pupiie ia.ililu 
^cbooh anU hnimes u? .ofship 



• Mi Hit 

© \ nl:^.. ■^f ne 



The committee made Usi of Mr Benanrs Lasnns ! .r ino..np to ihw 
WocKi. neighhorhnod on a poster board and Jisplaved il in the center. Next. 

^e children prepared a Mue^^ionnaire to scad to part its to find oir uhy most 
- -opl' ino,ed to our nei^hhorhoo Ihe eoniplctcd su.vwSs ..ere anab, zeu 
and a siunmarv of the responses vsas prepared. The results indieateU ihat 
there ..as a s..u.ii. o| dcsMahic pla.cs in ^h. th:- having a bcautitu 

hutr^ v^ith man^ convenienees v as an econoniie goal ot the maiority of 
r.Mv;|;_ in fh.' rMaehhorhiM)d: thnf a hou -e m a desirable -^ea of the eitv vsas 
u an mvcsiment heeailsc i^s s alu^ ssoalii appreciaie, aiiu uiai cis^^ls. 
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I! f'lihliyuiilit!- .y^. honU, .hiitau-.- plaspivunvls. etc.. nituU high nn ihcir 
di-m.ini. h^i. In ^onnccluin v.iih liii^ au^-.n. 1 ^nosswi! Uil' ''hii f'-- 
/V,,Jm/M. /C, tomlr-.iuCL-rhcU; - t.'Stu-Miuh ot umun . naiurai . 

ami .ap,t;,l lUMUirwc^. rhgv ■arncd liou nvc^ liv used to produce 

uiu.iis and scrsiwcs itiai s.ilist> ptcpk' . \^ants. 

I.; „w ^iihl.-nts niciT'i "^'d that thcrr parLTils \^ C! C 

havins'ne^ houses eoiisttuctcd^ VSc nscd thi ^ oppoiiiiniis u. talk alHu. „ii 
ciitreptcnL-it^ uhn hrinus i.methet land, lain., , and capital tcsnurcus to (.mid 
- 1 V. .., , dt" -lor n."» ii. as like the VSeuids nciuhborhnod. 

Uir principal Mr. Ftceman, and I took the nieml -s ot the Nuv. Humes 
committee to vis-; , .anstmction pro,ect ind to mtersiess the huiider. vNe 
observ.,1 earpenlets, hrieklaseis, and hnlklo/er opcralois at %surk and 
discussed d.visum ..ad spe. lal./ation of labor, l asked the . nildren lu make a 
list uf the prodt.eii^e resoun es hemu used, and thev pointed out u 
Ihm mi!; 

..... . ,^.a*,,i.»a ai ,,r th^ nle at uork on the site and 

behind the scene. . 

• Natural resources ..ere represented bs the land and buddmg materials. 

• C a. aal - aiurces v^erc observed m the form oi buMdo/ers, hanimcis, 

Beeky %^ondered u eie all of the rnonev came from to biiild the new 
h..Mses \Ve learned that the land devek.per homn^ed money capital from a 
local suvmgs and loan livaiudion. !he children were Mso mirodueed lo 
concepts such as scarcitv. uovern -ent. protlt. and inteiesi Many questions 
were - ised bv mv student is there a searcitsU any buikting mat -nais, 
..[>,,,.. !h,. r.H or state Uiisernmeni base anvthinR to say about how houses 
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Ji.ajs. ifu- 'h i; , 'in L'i i' -^" ." ■ - ■ ■ \ --^ - 

.arnc tiMhu vlts- n'ui 'ih^iI.^PUi' - Mic . f * > ^ ^ ii - 1 n iw i t 

Kiruu f-iiml i ot hiMiiu^ M K-/ - iiJ nijildci mI -i h n,iii^c^ to 

indiudn.ti iiMs. ; . ,i! hh^h-i u . ih. ^ u . ...u I. . huiK] . Ill vliM lo icr.n the 

ifiL tn.'HLS Iht btiilJci bv^::. ^ ' I he ' ,::.^v.i 'h.i! (Ik- Mv^Mrjs Li^'nc^ 

1 1 i >M i pCi *pii^ i !■ ' ^vt ^ L ' M if i he ! i ; ! u i 'i Mi 1 i i L ^ It! Id i w h i iiui ^ i - ; » ^ ! 

iindur LsFhl Ui.tt ^d.tnu u^^iir^ uficii in.!;- 'ii,;! . -h- ^ j ^ . .irul ihc jcoiv 

, ■if:,.!, \ .M.M^r ir piixJlivfiMn ! D 

tnii A up a^n - iP. . IfK- hM.ii: n J.ifi P* -V ; '■: \^\ , i . 1 M h l . s 1 1 naiic 1 1 

r-..|y |. ri !ht''' p ^'-n!- A! . ■ii^ifi'" ■ ■ ■ P ■ ' ^' . h , i - I M l; ^ fiiHlsr Hi ^hc WuiHU 

tU'iUnhPi ru- I li.u' ■ ^ML.t ::!. [ - - p-;'- =5 -u'. di Um h*H.^. 

p.iv'iicnt- ^' t V. ' ;;-nLd ^ f . ; p- ■ •; ! h^ri pupil- ^ninpiUr 'he 

A !i p.is Ilk .nil ' ' " :^ i\ H . i ^ u m h. pf k\ ^1 hv niu-^ . 

I shiH^cd {he U\n]s\ p bi^^til SlMli^e LIS. :f!C MiidL-n!-^ a l^ctlci 

unut-i ^t.indiii^ of V peopk -.ot I Icaiiu d !h it profil is the mucrilist 
i'' in" ind - '! e i-'^"'^' -'fV/M' - ■* ^ i!»-pf/rid '^f^ ^iOifii?^ 

i^t" indiviillials to start hu^Hiu^^L:^ W^'J pUpiN iLMll/L-d that .5 business uhlwh 
-huus .1 profit atir.uis the ^apiM! of irneMMrs ! hu tlhiistr'p hclpud the 
chiKircr to iindcrsi.inJ th.it the uonuh aid dc^ cIopniL-nt ot ihcii ncigh 
borhood incu bus musses ^chiH^ls. iuuj^c^^. cu. i iU, jHaul on lmHi uprcnour^ 
h^ini? ;»blu HiirrmK fnnnrs . tpi' }1 Mu^ J.i^- kept iiskinu uiicslions ahoui 
ht^u jaiich protll iiiadc oil a fic^^ hou^c, . MlTc ihsj p '""t uous and hiiu 
m;tn% houses arc hcinu constnictud . c inMiuU }vv uiuor. u Iowa 

thu s.iK oit a ncs.^. luni^c is sfiarud b\ niaiu pci>plLV nichu.lmg the kmc 
dcvulopcr. the builder, ihc ci>ncrctu eornpaiiv. the phiitibcr, ihu cketncian 
the architect, ihc bank, the 'nsurance Lomp,iru the ^eal estate broker, etc 
^* i , . . . i.i ... .u i at ^ th F»i^,v^i* 

plus each t^f their employ ees shared m t ■ protiis I asked the students ti 
meorporate m iheii art lesson soine -t the ^ ^onnnue uieas thes ha*.! learned 
F^osters anti dravwinkis thes made d pkicd the vaiioii^ stages o\ ptiHlnetior 
invoived irt buiidmu a hiui^e, 

i hen eame the^ii: assmnfiienl i asked the students td \'>rite a stor\ 
felliny what kinds nt li^bs the\ hn^ ed to obi.nH is adults. ho\s the> wuuU: 
save m<^ne^ ^ t a din^n p '\ rnr'nt on a h(»ii-^-. uhat ni iced home thev eoule 
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ultord, and hov^ Vbould uMangC tmahw-^^Li. iliw> ='*cu- .i-kcJ . ; ipi;M. 

the down paymeni and ihc monthly payments. inwkidinL! principal, intuiws?, 

pi n foi their ' iream hcm^c. ' 

^hools we go to. rhc 'mniiTicv .fuiruc -'^ ifu; ^iiui; -^t; -..hiM.;^ 
chose a place in the classroom for an k icrust wcntci A sign ^^a^ piaLc l on 
iL^ wall that read: ^'^^hil Do Y^. u Knuv. \bi mi Schnois ify^ ^ oui Nciuh- 
borhood ^" The children de^idc^ !*» infuf^icvs Ihc pnrKipuU lif all ^whiu^j. w: 
the area, beginning with the Woods SchiHil prmcipaL hach principal sui^ 
asked to respond to the questii>n: 'What is the ecunumic value i : a school m 
the community?** Interest v.as so high concerning ihe advantages and 
disadvantages of public versus private schoiils ihaf a debate ^^as scheduled 
to discuss the lupic Uunng this phase, v^e iiu ited Ayiuen Ragland, a h ' mer 
school p: neipal, to discuss the henefi^ of public eJiicaih-n Ihe class lum 
began the task of usmg what ihe> h^d iwarncd tu csiahli .h their int rest 
center on schools. A mural was pamred. si ^v^mg the Vdiu-;^ ^^hools m the 
area and which was iaheled. ' Piihhw SchiniK Arv ,^ Puhlfr f nterprise. At 
the bottom of the mural there was a statement vMiich reau: tAiucauon or 
Children Is an Hcnnnmic Gi)aL" We ihen made a list oi the cconiimic ideas 
we had acquireu Licludm^ the luhov^iuu. 

• Parents are willmg to pay taxes to hasc good ^chi^ols. Whdl {[ie\ must 
g.ve up (more luxuries, ^igger alliH'ianccs for the children, etc ) m order 

T^-i\' f-}s^^ fht-W onnorriinifK rosf f h?^ iriii Cost of r>roVidmiz 

education is givmg up the posmhihtv of pjctducmg someirnng elsL- u^ith 
the resources. 

• Pei^pie have lo econom^ /^^ to h:o uoiMj s^horils Ihrs (iiust liecide hou 
to use scarce productive resouices. Land, labor, and capital resources 
helped build our schoc^ls These resources could have been used for other 
purposes. 

• A public school is a public enterprise. laxe-. are paid to local govern- 
ment. A school hoard elected by the people ptuvides educaiicnal 
services by deciding how to use the limited resources available to them. 

• We have choices about what to do in schoijf Wu can study hard, acquirsj 
If rir^u if*HcTf» ?infi stilU r*nd Ip'trn how ffi t timn^ tp in a wtirld of fechniiloev 
and change. We can become educated cimsumers; drop out of school at 
age 16 or graduate from h''7h school and go tt) work or gu on to college. 
These choices arc up to us. 

m W k wv/^i-iz-ln -» "T'»> = « ' 'hf'r^ f^»!«MVf> rr^j^rif'V \.t:UfJ^S foT n»'i I'll li'mg 

that service. Productive "esourccs are required to build our schools. 
Most of tiie mi-r ^y used ti) suppi^ri educaliim is derived from, property 
taxe^. 

How we us€ our land. I he committee fo^ this interest center led the 
class m preparing a list of all tl e ways in which land is used m the Woods 
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pja> rounds, piirk^. ^wh^ 'l'^. hu^mc^^c^. loavK, utilities, 'lijhl ^**a>. 

ucrc rcJiirdcd on a char! v^hiwh ^^a^ pt^-Ud in thi- jiCa ^ tfK wia^'Mn>;n 
chosen tor Thw infcro^i ^cnicf A 'c-'uuc ^^pc.!^. ■ ^-^-^ ■MniLif. ^\i^L- 
near nir ncighborhiii 'd uus un itCil !o >pw.tk ii^ tfic ^Li-^ i^iw u-^t: i»i l^iiul for 
mill' If i)peranons. \ rcaliiu ihcn vaniu and cxpLuncJ /ofiini: .iiul hou ii 
p'aaec!^ ^h'j i\ 'd-^f^' - (h^- \\ nu Iht UudL fi: U arncd ikd hc^au-^c 
I he demand h»f building sites in our neigh' . hood ss .t-^ ^ ci > gi^ it ^ iot^ had 
risen lo mt-ri^ than *isl(M) per frontage lont. .1 pn^c pe^'ple ^Mth a\erage 
meomes ftiund JifncuH to p \ 

Next, ^uudicd the tedural ni^t. il LiUoh . e ihc ri\cr. ineluding 
1.1a ms. I he pupils eofcludeLi that the \i k.ins.i^ Ki^ ei f^riMeet vsa .in c^Tl^ierii 
u-^.c v;f our resourees, bes....:^e the proie^' heipeJ to ^on-^eiAe Kind, created 
nii.in> nev^ iv^hs, ^uid 1 'v?sieJ ihc e^^inoin^ ol 1^11 .^luJu.. 

As a tolU)^^ =up awtivif the students sent qiiL siionn.ni e^ to their parents 
i. nncerninp land iisu m the tU'iuhborhonsl I hf eonirniftet' eonipiied th 
resuits of the ^ljive> and icpeuteti the fiiidirie^ the elass. | he responses 
[ndiwated that the ehililrca ^ patuni^ u.MiiLtj the iUci to leiiiain niamlv 
residentiai. v^aiited lo oc ,o^a* iiv'in iai ^hi»[^^>nii: vCiilc!^. ^ u Uil^ and 
department ston-^. ,^aJ v^ou!d usif K ii^eelher to protect (he pi ivaev and vaaie 
v>t their honies. VShLii the ^nuU uas conipleted. th^ pupils assembled a!l ot 
the nirunuatioii ihe> had ..hlamed on fori I ii itUe. the Arkans.-^. River 
pT-:,^'.'* >r> 1^ fVorri m sn^- I Hit iti trTf'ii^ i hiiu^tnt' d f ■ * ^1? >nm! ' n t h in ihc area 
rhc> prepared piasters ic) explana /oi aie las^s arul ti> shius ijie ioeation o! 
husinesses and small indLisirial sites. 

Hi!S!nt*S'^t*5 that m* vt our hh^n ;4nH n<'fHs. I he eonii'nitiee prepared a 
hst of sixteen eeononiie eoneepis lehded to the role ot huMness in the 
eci>no:Tiy. The eoneepts vumc defined and apphed to the study of Uieal 
business operatitnis. Fhen the children made a list of the businesses in the 
Woods area and of iho goods and serviees those nrnis provided to consum= 
ers In addition, goods and services found outside the Woods area were 
hsied. rhe ehildren 'earned that only a relatively small seetion of the Woods 
area vsus zt>ned tot eommereiai business. Fhonia'^ aNkeU. N^hy diMi i 
hitt iri,.*. riT'oFitr' rnm** ?n this ir»' i'''' A In* :d husjne^ssu, Oman came to the 
ehiss tu answer this question. Ihe children discovered that businesses 
usually folU)w people, and that there is not enough detnand iVom the Woods 
area to justify the ex is te nee of some of the businesses found in mure 

locate close to malls and large shi^ppmg eenters that atiraet eustumers, Suzi 
deeided: "What goods and services are produced is determined by the dollar 
vote." Posters were made to illustrate the fact that goods and servic^^s are 
produced for people whi) Lire willing anil able f purjhasu them. We 
reminded ourselves thiit our eeiincmv wants are unlimited, hut that re- 
sources are scarce. ( 
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services for our ncighhorhcM>d. The inoup m .h.?r^c . : ihis ^ntcr?-' 
cer.iur tirgiinizcti it^ uwlivities aruunil three questions: '-U hai -crvice-^ 

k i t i t » ^ ' I ' » j fet • 1 , t J it ! • ^ » ^ • i ^ ' s ' ■ - ' " i 

providing the^c services'*" and What aic h.c co^i- lor pios idiny ^cr^ i^c> ' 
rhe cnlhuswi^m of ihc students kept leadinL; us tVoni oi.^ .ietiMt> to another. 
All the ehildren seemed to agree that the main prohleni ^^as related io the 
econnmie growth i«f the area and the ineiea^tng need to provide adequate 
services such as mi*re fire -stations roads, sidewalks, street ligh!-^. suiter and 
sewerage systems, and parks and recre.itional nieditles. One studcnl re- 
marked. ^' The growth of the neigh H^rhot id is too fast tor the services to keep 
up! ' 

Our wide world of choices. All of the children seemed to agree that 
learning • eonomies 'hrough the tours, speakers, und iiUcrt.^! center^ had 
been pleasunr. As we eontinued to evaluate the suids from begmnmg to end. 
1 summarized on the chalkboard same of the mam economic ideas vse had 
learned. Our first unit had been so successful hat .ve uent light on into the 
second part. "Your Wide Work! of C hoices/' Our discussion opened with 
the children lalkmg about parents anu teacnci s inaKuig an oi ineu uewJMiMi^ 
for them. They began to raise questions such as: ^^Wh> do grwv^n ups make 
ail our decisions for us?^^ W h\ wan'l \sc decide noic things .^b. ut sshai s^e 
lik^ to do^*' This d scussion gave me opportunils to evplain to the 
children that they do :i ake decisions evei> da\ and that many ot those 
decisions are economic in nature. I had the children list their three most 
rprpnt rh("ce^ The list inciuded such decisions as whether to bring their 
gloves or not. whether to ride i)r v^alk to school. %^heiher to use then immcy 
10 buy a poster or Arrow books, and svhether ti> cat cereal or a doughnut tor 
breakfast^ We reviewed son ■ of the economic concept- related tii then 
decisions, such as upportunity cost and choice making^ As we conrmued our 
discussion, the children, without rea!i7mg it, made choices about littering 
^he roadsides with cans, bottles, and paper. In a follow-up activity, I talked 
with the students about our national economic system— a talk based on the 
idea that every nation must have a method of organizing the production and 
distributmfi of goods and services. I ^ nphasized that in the United States the 
economy is influenced by nii lions ul people, mciuding sixth graders, ^^ho 
rn:*ke choices ^^hiinf hnw fhey earn and spend their miinev. 

Evaluation 

Being a new teacher, and especially nx\s to economics. I was a little hesitant 
at the start ot this year to begin such a compiex siudy. I did su, ihuugh. m 
hopes that the students would learn that economics is all around them; not 
just in grown-up lives, but in their own lives as sixth-graders. Cased on 
student participHfion and test results. I believe that I achieved some measure 
of success. I used the li st (tf Elementary iu ompfnii ^ {GnuU's 4^} and the 
results were remarkable. Out of a possible ^)rty points, the median pretest 
score was 13. with a low of 5 and a high of 22. I he post test median score 
rose to 29, ^ith a low of 14 and a high of 40 
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Kven better results v^eri* Lichicved frofii i ntts-p'^ni fc^Khc'- 

conHirucied n.^st v^hich the children tiH>k at the Lir?su . . he studs I he les! 

was designcu ui evaluate the students' undLTs 'Jinu of i - hasie ■.imiMrnw 

concepts which v^e had studied, fhe ledian s^.-.c \^a^ . hi'M u i-.] ^2 
Und a high of 48. 




Movin' on . . . with 
Eronomics! 

An Etonomics Uni! iitr Fourth and F irth Cif.uh 

Doris C, Wortham 



Introduction 

For severa! years ! had etmsidered developing an ucnnomics unit fur my 
combinsd fourth- and fifth^grade class. I was encouraged by the success and 
enthusiasm of her teachers in the Fnirt Smith school system and decided to 
give economic education a trv. Having had no background in econv lies. I 
began to do some reading on the subject and to formulate some Idean for the 
project. However, the more I read the inure I realised that tht study mu^^t bw 

riro'*ni?**H irriilnrt fhp infprpsfs mrl MHi^jfj^^^ of the sfUi^entS 

- ■■ ^ - = — = 

At the start of the 1977=78 schoul year, the class discussed various 
topics we might develop in our study of economics. Meanwhile, our bulletin 
board of current events was attracting the interest of the students; they 
sccnicd caught up \vith the topic 'TrHfTic Stopper*^ in the NJew^ which wan 
related to mobility*and transpurtation. At the same time, the stiiJents new to 
our school were introduced by the bulletin board to the people, who 
performed services for our school by delivering milk. food, and mail, by 
garbage pick up, and by collcctmg paper tor the paper drive. Students 
interviewed the p ineipal. school secretary, media specialist, cook, and 
custodian to find ^ nt how they served our school and how they obtained the 
supplies and equipniwrit used in their jobs, In class discussions, students 
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began to realizi; ho^ Jcpendci.t ..-n these people Ihw uiea vi 

f.K-using the unit on the movemtnt of goods and services evolved from those 

one rode ihe bus. nine rmie bicycles, and M.crc in cur pools. Just as tho^c 
people who served our schoo! were dependent on irunsporlation ^ a ere 

We decided to doa ^crool survey to determine uhal lorm ot uansporta- 
tion was used nost hv the studenl Hodv and whv^ Did it depend on distance 
from school^ Do both parents woi As a result of cuir findings, we 
concluded thai the movement of goods .nid services could be the inreud th.a 
would give meaning and conimuiiy to tiur study o\ e i>nomics. 

Objectives and Methodologv 

In planninu this unit. I v..;iUd ihe children achieve the roliowmy 
objectives; 

^ , V -.. ;v,.. .a . . iiid SL'r\lce'^ Hs 

understanding the role of transportaiinn in our interdependent soeiei>. 
The concepts of interdependence and tr ule y.oiild he eniphasizeil. 

• Appreciate the \*,ay economic factors determine or innuence the move- 
ment of goods and ervices in .1 pitrticuiat .irca. Such cuncepts as 
scarcity, economi/ing. makms choices, and sasmgs v^ouid be presented. 

• Gain an appreci;"ion of hov^ our needs and wants are met m 1 
murkt. .nentcd ,ystem anu an uruivi ^i imumh^ J.p-^nd.r;! . t. 
such decisions as what and how, to pniduce goods and services to satisfy 
un .mited wants. Students would come to understand the importance of 
( conomizing. 

• Develop an understanding of economic and financial msiitutions through 
experiences in nd out of the classnuim. 

• l eain that v.c .c able tu ~aximi/e fh-j use of our scarce productive 
resources through speciali/ation and technology 

■ Exhibit an understanding thai success in business is dependent upon the 
market economy and the use . f productive reso.i.ces. .Activities would 
fiK-us on concepts such as private (mnership. pront. corporation, 
entrepreneur, and resources 

In organizing an appfoach to teaching ec.momics. I wanted to ulMizu all 
subicct areas rather than teach economics as a separate entity, rhcrefbre. 1 
used math, language arts, social studies, miisie. and reauing 111 develupn.M 
activities and instructional strategics for the unit. Kach pupil was required to 
keep a notebcwk throughout the entire project. All worksheets, reports, 
.lories poems, and art work v ere pla' -'d this notebook. As much of the 
planning as possible was left to the children. I hey were allowed lo pursue 
activities and topics related to those objectives tha' interested them. ime 
guidelines and procedures were established to insure completion of the 
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cuonnfiiic conccpf ^ . inw'i'ulinu l hts^ d\" . . ^ - - - i-* . p,.tfu 1 vIinci] -^-^h 'O^ ^k■h.;^L - . 

riitr,. rc-^nir^w pLs^nlc. tklJ irip'^, .mJ ua^ru^- .. ^, ' il.iiipi'i^ 1 r.;f-rii:ip 
-t.ifi.'nN 'Acrv ^cr up ih.il .ili ^lulcnt-^ iM J'lnip^. fiiiiMiLih 

ucoriiwnit concept'^ ^^^nc^c ihi^ in. rKtf^cu the w .1^=^ it^ U'lin j 
I iniii/r^i.tn'linif Mf I h? S in - ^ k ' t/., nns = * n. ? i hal ! his ii rblri sr.iH' i n: ^^ il 1 
he essentia! m [ijlpinLi ihcni bL-^^-ni u-vp'^: ^^^ U .ind pfin|;!^^:\u ''K';ir^c: 
SI >c let V . 

I.i^arnin^ Aciv ities 

^Mkc ?hc ni.iin ihc'.Dc ^^f Uk-- r^ofv ^muU i-si.ihjM.hrd Uu' . Kiss vs^.i^ 

jnxuHjs toi^cw*»'iU- invoivLd 1 v'iiiiiicil nv piumI- Ktnn .i ^ « m n- h .it loii 
;irTti,iii\ niiintrf ucuii e s.fnc nriuiiuT. sn fhc. ^ouKi si^c .li iiisthaiKl hin^ 
hiisiriL-^s operates Hiuse'- i: 1 tell 'fuil iht ^^ nei;deJ .i suf^si.tiil i li hack- 

^\ ■ -j . .in!, . K^'f, ' '! f . I I M ^ f ■ .-,1 \h, h|l.<t..Mr- ii'^ r,.. f iri 

[u>v* kiootis .iiiil sei'tKes ^^eie pio^hJeii the school auA hoss. stutlents- 
f'ave! to s^^hoo! ietl ' a ilis^nsM^Mi a ho-.v ;!!k^'- .jrul l.rnHies uct iheir L!iH)4.js 
.inil si i^i^us %pe!if ^e^k ial ^^-eek^ pl.iDi wie .uli^ihes h- Ue^^elop this 

topu i)iiiniL: [fii- pfl.ist . e .uldtJ IIl-^k v..i!-.i- h- i-ni Li-^hUMr ' [.eo- 
fUunu s I sprv's': f If ofi I he ! i .ati ^ ' ;m . d .i He .'^ v. oi ,P \ Itei a u hlle 

ue fiat.i i '^He ^^iJfh ot ^ia^sii i t \ \%eekl^^ qiii/ S'vas usetl lo 

,]pp[opfutteU ni senien^ I S. ivJ m^e ^hiKlien .! ^xaiei iiiiuef'^iaruling nt hou 
i tan!>eN iiei maip nt the limoiIs jiit' ^efvie5.'s , es v^ani. I shoueij ihe tlhn 
.Wh ■ r;, S , ■ . a h; . \p!.a[:ej hov. a husinc^'Ms 

argihr ■ ..nd hii h *:-»nt!s ai? 1 se; M^es ar e pi o\ uietl. I he ehlldren diseiissed 
uhf e"= V ell V ha^ \ ■ : ..\\\\\ \ cvnuwuX jLieiKie^ that v^ttei" gopils antl 

li- help nupHs appe-:a^e the foie [[Ueiaiepefulence and ttade play in 
pruTfUtri^ gootis a:ul "--.'f" i.es I e! Up 'eairiinu siafHuis in the eiassr(*(>m. 
f^ach s!aM(>n had 'aihU -sheets and' aeMviU assiuninents that the nHpils 
complek^i and lewoikted \ \ ihen no!chn4>ks Several tilmslrips s^urc um= 

' V1i>vin^ (M>v)ds t.n Pe ople \\\ ' h^' < \\\ ' .iful ' [hm Pei^plc I'ravc! in The 
City/' tii remind .>r v^h ' a- iiad learncd^ I he t^iai Sfithlh' AtliUttn Stutt s 
v^as used to L.'ip piipi'^ afUier^tand !ha! the^e 'Ma'e- are 'lied" liigcther by a 
s V '^ie M i iai 1 tiii M J s ^.i i ui i 1 11^.1 > lI v ; i aa i i au t ■ i ai w i 1 1 Ui i w ^ 1 1 > 1 1 i t ^ n 

\o taeilitate the movement o! i:iu«ds arul servua i lass discussion re- 
urnphasi/ed that people and |JikhK on 'he ipnv; t,ir 11 he hasis ti^r urhan hfe. 
Next, vwe plaved a uanie in Ahtch the ^hild?en i'<ed !u :»i,ess ssWal modes ot 
iransporialioM ^ er e ijse^i to p aii ^] ? u » dii e a m sfiP ^ u ^ t las^i uoiiK Thcv 
concluded that itioic Uiari orit Pui^Je \* as usev; fia-^i UeiTis, and that we 
v^iuikl not have manv the u^H^ds aaa xs i n i s v- lake to* uranted iT it were 
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and spuciali/ation 

utTcLl the auiofnohilc inJu^nv ha^ huu lUi ^Mii c^ufUMir* ^c^w tl whaM^ aiul 

h Mj^chiild iHsncrship of cars. matcnaK .onsiHiicd the auaMiuUisc indu-^ 
ir>. sciMCus needed by witlws. and the [elation ot and lian^poMatn lo 
perMina} oonsu...ption c^pe^dltures Alter the .hart- and \epov\s ..le 
eomplcled. the ehildren v^anted to make a muud shtuunLi the de^ elopment oi 
transporiaiiim in the United States. We labeled th- iiinr.d I i anspcu tatron 
Old and New." As a folkm-up aclivii> . I asked the eiass in read an artieic in 
the \Si i kl\ R^tiiU r on supersonic phmes. the so-called SS f s I he ehildren 
were f'seinated hs the idea thai the \aw.ude^^ a.. . nat a!!ov. l-! to lani! in 
the United States, and we had a li%eU debate ^oneernmu the pros a d eons of 
the SSI . 

Meanvshile. Ruth Seuell^ titih-uiade wlass w^ . ..ji\eK ifi\oKed in .'f 
eeon<Mnies piinee. rel.ned to health aiul nutrition. Snwe ou' /lasses ur^K 
together ni some eu^Meumm aieas. e iiew taeu 10 ['um finui ^^n'^^^^ 
wotikl combme both ewommiK uniN ' 1 leMili ot i^ur di^ussu-.n. the 
C tuik s C 01 nei ' hoppmt; liu^. a..-^ . -i - -^ I 

and eatini: eslahlishinents uhile nn mldren e^ eniialed on transport 
and the movement ot kioods aiid sc v kl - I he ii^^ h !o\s dlnstra^es the t>pe- 
i>f husniesses.ai.d piiblu^ ^et s fee- -e inehiiled in he ^b, .ppmi: ^ enter: 

\ station ^ Hiis lei inmai 

New-e a dealership Miiih%wi> depaiuneni 

I 'scil ear dealership Railroad depot 

Post ottlee Amhulanee servjee 

Port of Fort Smith l i iiek lertninal 

Moving eompans I'oriee departrneiu 

Airpott Keni-a-ear aiienes 

After all the buildings were eonstrueted. the ehildren laid out the streets 
and bi>ulevards, eoinpiete sstlli ^tiee! ^i^ns. tiees. parking lots. Luid leerea- 
fir^n *l :irra^ When the sh(mninu center was complete, each pupil researched 
the businesses the class had selected hs Heading, inter vics^ing nisiness 
peopie. and visiting the actual busmesses. Ihev compiled the infurmation 
they collected and prese'ited a w:iiten report of then llndings tn the cniiie 
e!a'.s The repor**- o^e j^rpani/i-tl aiound the tolhminii ijuestkms; 

• What kind of inachinery and equipment does the business or organi/alion 
need and how much does it ciisl" 

• What kind en people ^M^rk nere ^ vUi.m iiain aii and -.kdU dti 
possess' 

• Who owns and operates the business or organi/aiion? 



• VShat ki :h1 

-'ovidu ihL L:ood^ ind scrucc^ ih.ii f _wJ. i nn .li-^n-^hui hrouiihi on! 
':uif even though i. have so main iiodlU jful ^r-vi^us. ue siui do npr hasc 
.til v^w v^anr Ih.-. hcLiun -nd.■r-^^^^' rh;;* "n-- inn,toH 

relaiive to hum:* \>^ims, I e.ifiiing ^laiioiis v^eie ^'^^abll=^hed lu introduce 
terms such as eo' -umcr. producer, pri-duction, -^cti ^ si \ = tind opp^'iiunits 
cost Studenis discovered that the hasic eLonornu piohleni ol ^^arciiv = 
^hich confronts all st>cieties. comes ahout heeause peopic s \^^\^\ eci»ni>mic 
want s e \ ceed av diiabic r esuu f t 1 Ml t hikli eti U .!i d h.il '^^^ ^U^^i-'^^'-c 
carefulU the things vve Huv wdh oui hfiiited nuuicv ifKonic antl that when v^e 
purchase ^oniethm^. v^^c : uf ihw opp^'i'Umi:\ - luthini: cKe 

pointed oiii fhat v^hen pe<'pL oi ufitup^ ^hu^ *Mie ciumI instead I't aiK'tht 
fhev are m iKinu ii tr,tilc-ot't— =Th.!! thev ,if^= tiadnii: iA\ le >s o\ one thmg lor 
riuire i*t sometnmg else, ^e^er ii siULieru^ n ^ult i vlutit Lnuuevi sn *Viii?i% 
C a'U-ot He Satisned/ uhile lahei^ [MepaiLd ..\ hulktifi hoaid ^apllonet! 
ij.jja : viiji Niliul U.I I - - \ .n^ani^.: S^n^t 

iiv nstn^ I'Tlagm.if S and re ddife piohkMn'. the Lliitilieii beuan lo 
lintiei'drind that thev mu-i make e' mwu^ and ihai ni domi: >^o. ihev had ti> 
^C'i^sider nanv faelors: js ifn^ ihc h m H-m ?^^c nmne^ ^ ^^ill this proihjct 
hripr rhf- fnost nleasnre or satistaciiofi ^ ^^ouuj \l he hettei to save mv mi>nev 
to get s. 'Tu-hing else i vv.uit ia re a( a latei Ufiie . Is uii- lire be^l usy ui in> 
mi)nev-ine unc ' VVe vic^ved the t^lm ^ z/^- Ihim:^- SHJ and 

discHssed .hy fact that v^ u .ariiUii pMH lee ah at the giunis anU services 
pcupie v.ant in todav^s societv. I he class leeided that group pioiecls could 
best lilustraie soirie ot the economic idco ue ha'i been discussing, hach 
gmup ^ as ;c^n(^nsihle for a specinc pniieet, but an effort was made 10 tie the 
projects loyethei Hhen thev were completed, ( »ne group decided to rnakw a 
chart show i nil consumer goods, mwludmg houses, cars, schooi huildings. 
and nondurable gotids such as fiH>d, clothing, and toys Antither group wrote 
a report sutiinuu izing the HasK cwoiuhiiiw pi uhk ni ol searcit> As each project 

rfimnlf*fi>d th*" maior economic lileas and terms were nresentcd to the 
class in the form c»f a panel discussion. 

The films PrfHiu( ii\ c Hi SONn t s and l.iiniJ. Liihar and i lipital helped 
reinforce some of the economic Ciincepts we studied, such us capitaL 
pri'diic?' 'n, an*.j pr.^fif As * tnllouam sj^v niade a list of the varuius wavs 
productive resources are used. Ihe pupils eimcluded that people help us 
learn, thal^search contributes to good health, that specialists repair 
products, an^ that technoU^gy and innovation cimtribute to economic 
growth. Wrtsed Y our itmtiv p^r irnt ninu \i'*ni \ Muntiin tnvm tu discuss 
inflation, credit, taxes, saving, and invastment Again, learning, stationH 
were organized to develop a basic understundmg of the circular How of 




money, Wtj learned thai in tod;..y\ so. ci> . :i Kri:at ucai our mone> nKoinc 
is used for kisurc4ime actiyities. The chiss came to re.tli/c that nmnes 

^.j^.*„.,r^..nt -.^^ jmrknrt-inf wuhiert tO sfl: W C HKtde p^V^Tefs and 'nil fiM 

boards to highlight h • eeonomic lecpt- v rc Icarrwu I i ewoi a Nnai p 
Shopping'^ was also us^ ' u> stress the imporum.\ >! n.tkmi: -n i' .h^Mwc- 
in allocating our money=in :ome. 

The children d^jided 'hat a part of ihc solution ioi a i.iniiiv^ nionc\ 
prv ' MTis could he for i! ■ members to find higher^p^^s i<^H. or lo ur! p.iul 
nion. money income R)r the job^ ihev do (;nc siudeni expl tined s^h.u a 
higher minimum wag^ would mean u workers and businesws. Kim 
reported that inflation had .eated what \ ' referred !o as the middle cUik^ 
poor/' She suggested that families who cam a ' middle ela^^ ' mcome are 
now siruggling to make ends meel beeuu^e of mtlatu^n= 1 he hookl'j! kt t p!"\^ 
Our Motwv Healths desenhed the role of the F ederal Keser\c svsiem I he 
ehildren had become :,ware that we liye m a mones ecuntHin uheiher ^e 
are earning inc me to buy the things %^e need and uai;f , s.ivin^ it for future 
wants, borrowiny money ftir immediate use. ur pending money mcome on 
the goCMJs and seivt^w^ v^e ciijoy m^k' iw^iu an^i ^. > . 
Checks By th^s time, the youngsters v. ere bcgmninu to see ihi^i money 
served as .^.edium uf e^change. Thes ; .h:.n^ ^n.i e:^NV ora! rcptMls to 
explair some of the ideas they had stuJie l^ 

Next we discussed the role of nnaneuil mstiiutions m the eciMiomv. i 
emphasized that those businesses Hrmg ?ok:oiher the saymg^ of people, pay 
im^r*-sf to- ♦he use of money, and m turn make loans to mdividuals and 
husinesses who need ii. We ais^ iuaniwu liiai m n uuukci *...onom^. goous 
and services are exchanged through the use of money, hankmg. and credit. 
The cla:^% was interesied to learn that reaf income is the amount of goods and 
services their money income will purchase at a given pomt in lime. ! 
reviewed the major functions of money and asked the pupils to wnte reports 
related o consumer credit, coins and currency, the circular now of income, 
inflalion, and fii.ancial institutions. As a foiiov^-up a^tivit>, the chapter on 
money and credit from intnuhii in^ t:i i^ni)^nit ^ was read and discussed. We 
were ntnv ready to have a resource person talk abi>ut hanks anu how money 
is created. -Shu ley Sallee of Cit> National Bank came to our clnssroom to 
ptcplain how hanks function in the economy. To reinforce the concept thai^ 
individuals may invest in corporations and to explain the process, I mviteU a 
resource person from a local stock brokerage firm tii talk to the children. 

Starting a BuMn^^ 

By this time the class was eager to start otir mcijor prtyect forming a 
corporation and manufaeturing a puHliiwi. They realised the> yould need 
financial hacking for such a ven . I practical solutiun uus to ubtain a 
loan from the bank. Because ot - study, the children knew they had no 
collateral and would have to depend on an unsecured personal loan. In order 
toget a loan, we knew it was necessary to develop a well organized business 
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phin. Th'^ mt..ini knuumg the ;^mi<uni of mores '^^ mi! J nu-.. to get the 
busin? siarted. hov^ long it uoulJ take to repav U ' n, ati 1 ^hai the 
pp,=mp^«i;ts vKf»fr fn ' {'' «li/inL» ;» norrriitl profit The nu ^ii fon ) = »r/ t/^h/ /^ir 
in\ \ simt nt World giv.K. 'iiidren an understandi ig i the dJtc ' t\pes 
uf busme^s urguniZiitii^ns. Atu; sn-ne debase, the souD^sicrs decided !he> 
sAarited tv> ii^rm a eorpi)rui!on in hieh i s one eonkl ^ irn oh cU in itikinu 
the nsk^ and sharing the pn^tlis 

Nominations .% ere taken f m v^tTicei^ ^ei ^ e .'^ ^ hr bo.t' d dn ctor^ iit 
the orpuratitm. Our nc%' task vva^ lo iweide uhat to pn. Ju^e. hovs to 
pT- dco, and for ^nom to priiduec HocaiKc ue had hegun out study *^ilh 
ihj idea f eoncentrating on the movement ot goods and services, some 
stuuen' ^ uggested that the eiimpany build trucks, irams. or siimething 
Imilar t . it v»as related to transp.atation. AniUher idea u as to ^ :ar! a t\:''^ 
Suggest, ais were houneed baek imd forth tor several days before a fmal 
Jewision ^ made. The class decided to eombin^^ tht ^ho ideas leiated *o 
iranspt , au on and hanking by produeiny eeraniu nanks. I he banks uould 
be made in the shape v>f a moving van. Hveryone seemed to think liiat this 

Our next step v. as to decide upon a name tin i^ur biism . ^ Sugijcsiions v c 
s^lunieered and a v ote Jff^fi^ ^Oie^nanie selected ua- ^ ransvu ^ Mpora = 
tion. We calculated boss much miaiev ssould he needcil to puijhase the rau 
materials and eqi/^niaeni to hcyin pioduction. and inade an esii Tiate ot 
potential sales. \ cciamic suppiier uas C4>ntacie'j to find out the cost oi th^ 
materials for nroducmg nfts hanks. We made anangements with Ms, Sewell 
to have thL certHu j nank^ nred m hu kiiii. 

Afu doing sjmc research, vve began to calculate the total cost ot 
manufacturing Htu van banks. To acciMiiplish this task. figured out how 
many banks could b- cemented with one gallon of slip and how many could 
he painted with each jar of paint. The children included in their cost 
estimates anticipated losses due lo breakage. We determined that we would 
need $87.68 io start our busmess. fhe class voted u> iihiain a bank Uian foi 
$75.00 and to issue stock in the corporation io laise the balance. The 
children we^e divided into groups to draft designs for their stock certitieates. 
When the certificates vscre prepared, the stocks ucre siild to interested 
individuals, including students, parents, and friends, fhe stock was issued in 
blocks of five and sold at 5 cents a share, fhe oillcers of the company made 
an appointiTierit to visit the C'itv National Hank to obtain the loan. Having 
done this, we were ready to put chase the materials we needed to start 
proiinetion 

From our previous studies, we knew that more could be accomplished 
through division and speciaH/ation of labor. We made a list af the jobs 
needed for our business and defined the skills and abilities required fi)r each 
ta^k. We were rcuunded thai in divisiiiu al lAnti the ^^t)rkcr^ had to 
cooperate so a*^ to take advantage of the gains from specialization. They 
knew they had to work together and were dependent upon one another to 
produce etTiciently, As the hanks wete produced, customer orders began to 
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arrive. The sales department pruvidcd mi irmatiur ;on .ci ic ..tn nui! > of 
each color were needed to meet customer demimd's, Slanufaciunng %^a^ 
extended over a ihreeMnonlh pt:fi hJ. Duani^ ihi^ liiuL wunnnu^^ 
how a busine*^^ opera.es. Our assembiy line was set up ono day a vveek and 
deliveries were made us quickly as possible. The Lhijdrcn vserc htgmnmg to 
realize that there was more to operating a business than sinipK pruduuinu 
and sealing y produ^*. Accurate records v^ere kept on a daily basu to nunilor 
*ales, inventory, .ash tlow , and costs and revenue Vn: L^Hkir.Mi v^cre 
amazed at the amount^ of records a business must keep m order to knciu 
exaeth where ft stands in terms of pn iHt, 

Ihe assembly-line technique worked well for our class pri>]eci. The 
benefits of specialization made an impact when students discovered that 
some individuals worked best at painting or cicanmg, v^hde others v.ere 
more effective in sales and lecordkeeprng. When the class had recetved 
orders for fifty-four banks, we decided to call a halt to pruductuMi. The inosi 
exciting. event during Ihi^ time was a visit ti) our class ny the editijr i)f ihe 
Fort Smith T^^nes Fvn^rd o"r h^cnl newspaper. The editor uantf'd to do h 
feature story about our economics proiect. We f ell honored and pleased and 
were very eager to ^ olunleer information and suggesiii>ns. We also hud 
many interested pyr^nts visit the uiass dunng our suid> . 

The class wauled to pay back the bank liuin as quickly as possible As 
Si on as we felt we had a comfortable cushion m our account, the i^fTicers ol 
Trunsvan Corporauon made a tnp to the bank and paid back the $^5,(X) loan. 

j.^*,,^.' * > t,. CI ni wHr"^ ai r>vnpn^f^^ \K*^Tt^ pauf an<i our 

stockholders were given their dividends, we were left with a profit ot $8^, \ H. 
C)f course, we all realized that this amount was somewhat inflnted. because 
we had not had to pay fjr ccrtLiin fixed eusts, itieluding rent utili ies larn >r. 
and taxes. Nevertheless, the children v^ere very profTif of their aceomphsh- 
ment. 

Culminating Activity 

^)ur unit of stud^ was nou coming to a close. Suggestions (concerning what 
to do with the money w^ ha ? earncvl erimded in during the weeks following 
our business venture. Finally, the children decided by vote to spend about 
half the profit on a class party and the other haU on somemmg for the school. 
During the time Transvan Corporation had bee|t in business, the whole 
sehool had been interested in our progress Students and teachers caine by 
dailv to check on how many banks wc had made, how many we had on 
order, and how much money we had made. Many students and teachers as 
well as the librarian, secretary, custodian, and principal had purchased 
b^nks! On two different occasions our corporation was featured in the 
schiK)l newspaper. Therefore, the suppor? mterest exhiHted bv the 
entire school prompted the class to purchase si>meth!ng which could be 
engraved and left as a remmder 

Working through the principal arid studwnl couneiL it was decided to 
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engruved: "PreHented to C'iH>k School In Ir:in-->.i- < ^^rn^MiM-M ^^ 

With the bulunce of the mnii^; y thi: cUtN^ Jew kicJ i^* ^i' ^ ^mh i hiriL ! , ' ; 
to our theme " ' mov m ^. n/ Sincu : ■ a- ru »! f u v ' \ : k ^ ir^ ai ; . i i ■ ■ : 
we had a sktiting py rt v\ 1 hat - w ii^'^r us u c ^ * ujid U( ' * jt i he \ J uici' 
perhaps it ss'ds appropnaie after all ^^f^L-n ivs the:! -ej^h.. . '''i*^ 

on / ^ 

rhis still did nut seem the pituc end -..niv linii 1 vervi^ne v..iniej to 
wind it up with a big bang. I herefjire, v\e . !Mie a nlav in f h itr 

f\( onomit s . !ts^ purpust' was to present an ovl'^jcu o\ rlic ihink:^ ^^e h^U 
studied, H i everv student had m pun 

Students ai^o \^rote poems peft.an^ni: ew^UKir .:, S^l -^ted P'^eni- 
were read between the acts ut our nla% . Nl ifi^ r.ji;:!- .iru; al' ^!a- 
teiftied the play arid ^(.le ni'*>i i.piiineir,^ . 



Scarcity in Our School 

A F'jurth Cjrjdr Ft(>n'>mic ^ l 'Hit 

Geneva Parrlsh 

Background and (fOals 

Tlie study described in ihts repeirt v^as ile^i unrd !oi the tuent>-li%c >tHing 
sters ot varying ahshties \sT]o made np m\ ii^urth-y tde eiass. Miist in me 
pupils wcj :j average or abtne in mt ihgence and of varying socioeeofioniie 
levels, Chuusing a theme fca the eeoniurnes pioie^t beeame both a prohjem 
and a challenge after inany se .s Il ^ ^:!nt ihird- and fourth-grade 
students. 

The first sen^ ester v^as desisted t' The siuily of basic ecimomic ciincLpts 
as they related to jhildrefi's e^perienk ^ nurifii^ this phase of the priogram. I 
deve!op-^d ar iJc'L f^^i 'he ■'/?'no''*'*l j -ii! \'t*^^M!g^h^^*hv p'^p'!'^ ^een^V'' 
enjoy schuuL they expre se^l a ilisaj [Miinting attitude about the cramped 
playgruund area, the sniail elassroonis. the lack of adequatt: siora*:. space, 
and ihe limited librars *.nd lesDurwes [liatei^al^ In the children hud 
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taken to frequant complaining about school fecilUies in general. A visit to 
our school libfary would invariaWy rais^ the quesUon, ' Why isn't this 
iibfmry big enough for us to get around in?" In the classroom they wanted to 
know, **Why don't we have enough mnning water and drinking fountains?" 
Thifu^nher questions were raiHed: **Why is our classroom so small? Why 

* . wc have more playcs for Htoring our things?" 

( >n the playground it was not imusual to hear comments like: [I just bet 
V..' have the sorriest Nitle old playground anywheie/' Wli>f cuiii the ^^huol 
hiiv that land over there and make a big playground?^^ These questions led to 
, Jh-s discussion and brainsliM fuing session to identify ways in which the 
problem ould be solved. After much debate, one perceptive student 
rcinarkeJ "Hev! Just look at what we don't have/' The idea for our 
in-.icpth - idy, Seareity in Our SchooK" wan now under way. The most 
imp<^rtani aspect ^as that the children themblves had initiated the investi^ 
gallon urul analysis of the scarcity problem. Some specific goals were as 

tt iiii AN s; 

. l o tamiluiri/e .t.idents with the problem of scarcity and such related 
,M Mnomic concepts as opportunity cost, the market system, production. 
r*n:ition alUn ition of resources, and needs and wants; 

# I p provide the sludents with an experience in doing in-depth research 
ihfough a stialv of \\w school building and grounds and to compare the 
results with those of anothei school in the district: 

^ I n h,Mp the pupils imdcrstand the human, capitaK and natural resources 
that are used in the consiruction of a school building and the opportunity 
,ost Hivolveci -what could have been produced with the resources 

ii^icad; - . 

# I o ticveiop skills in written and oral communication, problem solving, 
uii|c».hvc anai> as. Lichalc. and group paiticipation: 

• 1 o help soungsrers to recogni/e the goods and services that are provided 
sM\b tax revenue, i icluding competing public wants such as highways, 
(i.itiorial derer. e. and educaiion = 



[ earning Activities 

1 look mv class lor a walk around the school yard and ihiuugh the building, 
vv h ... tnrnoH tho classroom. I asked the students to list everything 
{hr s had ohscr vcd w hrch they thought limited their opportunity to learn, and 
to m -kc additional comments. I he follow^ criticisms developed from this 

aciivif>: ^ 

• I imncd taciiities: 

• Inadequate playground ^ace 



• 



Nc^t enough playground 'equipment; 
Small classrooms with no running water: 
Vers icw walcr fountains in the building; 
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• Inadequate restrMm facilities; 

• Not enough space for mall group activities: 

• Limited library muteriah. 

We proceeded to discuss the problem of scarcity— that reHOurces are 
limited relative to our wants and that adding to our list of wants i . quires the 
use of additiunal resources. The chitdre'' learned that all societies are faced 
with the scarcity problem and, therefore, must decide what goods and 
services shall be produced. The children made posters, murals, and draw- 
ings to reflect what they had learned; children were shown ftghting over 
swings, complaining about small storage spaces, and pointing out the lack of 
pi /giound equipmeut. Next, I asked the children to write essays explaining 
why they thought the schoors facilities were inadequaie. They were asked 
to answer the question, '*Why can't v^e have everything we want in oji 
school?*' 

In a follow-up exercise, we made notebooks which contained questions 
and answers related to the prv-blem of scarcity: What is scarcity? What does 
economizing mean"^ What is a consumer? Whiit are consumer goods? I could 
sec a dramLCic Improvement in the t;hildren's understanding of basic 
economic ideas and principleH as they recorded their answers ir the 
noteb^pks. Some of the concepts were reinforceu in role-playing situations. 
We continued our siudy By havmg a resource person vis^' the classroom to 
explain how the school was built. Armed with old blueprints and school 
re* ^rds, our guest con^nl^ant described how the building had bt^en con- 
structr 1 in 1962, We learned that the city had sold a school bo * issue to 
build the school, at a total cost of $296,025, The class reviewed the actual 
budget for the constiuctioi^ "project, including expenditures for the ar- 
chitecl*s fee, kitchen equipment, and school furniture and supplies. The 
childirn seemed fascinated with the discussion on the budfc.^ and in 
particulai- with the set of blueprints for the building. The pupils came to 
realize that there had not been enough money appropriated to bui%4h& kind 
of schon! building that everyone wanted, and that choices had had to be 
made regarding the way scarce resources would be used. As a result of this 
learning activity, the following conclusions were reached: 

• People have unlimited wants in a worid of limited resources, The pupils 
tit Cnvnnniigh Softool wnn? more pdod^ and service*? fhan can be 
produced with the school board's limited resources, 

• The school board hat* to make difincult decisions regarding the use of its 
limited money income to construct the building. Economic choices are 
seldom easy to make. 

The people who originally planned the school wanted a bigger and better 
facility, but money income was relativel^y scarce. Therefore the board, 
had had to economize— to allocate the available resources to best satisfy 
the needs of the community, 

• Even though some children are not completely satisried with the limited 
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facilities the actual cost of construction exceeded the amount of money 
allocated to the buildini project. The balance of the funds came from 
ifloney to be allocattd to purchasing additio.ial playground space and 
classroom equipment and supplies. 

At this point, the children were asked to imagine themselves in the 
position the board member* and the superintendent when the decision 
was made to build the school. This led to another role-playing situation. A 
two-act play was written about the economic decisions that were mape m 
1962 when the school buildliig was constructed. The play was tailed The 
Economic Fads cbout Building Cmanaugh School. Some of the pupils 
wanted to know wjiy other schools have everything they need. To answer 
this questioii, we Invited the principal of a neighboring school to visit the 
class The principal was the chief administrator of a newly built school v hich 
contained many of the faciliUes the children in my class wanted in their 
building In answering the children's queitions, the principal indicated that 
the problem of scarcity exists in the ne m building and that hard choices had 
to ae made In drawing up the proposed budget. As a follow-up acitivity. we 
visited the new school to compare that facility with our own. The children 
made a list of the differences fhey pSservcd. . .u 

We continued our discussion of the scarcity problem and identified the 
rfasens why people in ail societies must make choices about how to use their 
limited arodiietlvc resources to satisfy their unlimited wants. The children 
prepared a chart showing the many wants and needs of people living in our 
co-nmunity. At the top of the list was a new school building. One student 
asked "What kind of a school could we build if we didn't have to think 
about 'scarcity?" The class decided to draw plans for a new school that 
would contain all of the thin^ , they wanted The plans included an elaborate 
layout for an auditorium, cafeteria, gymnasium, baseball fielu. tennis court, 
classrooms, playground, and parking area.. We mvited a resource person to 
' speak to the class and to give estimates on the cost of buildirg our ideal 

'''*'°Afier some discussion on whether the city had sufTicient resources to 
warrant building a new school. I asked the pupils to give wntten examples of 
the human, capital, and natural resources that could not be used in the 
production of other goods and services if they were use .! to build our ideal 
school. Some of the conclubions we rcachcci wprc m fnnnw.- 

• More pt lice protection is needed in our city. 

• Scarcitv means Vs6 don't have enr*gh resources, so choices must be 

made. , • 

• Scarce productive resources could not be used to purchase new tire 

^equipment. 

V«j More fire stations are neear-J in the community. 
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This activity was cqncludc I with a discussion on how to allocale scarce 
reHourccs among alternative uses. The children began to raise questions: 
**Can we afturd a new school?'* *'Would a new school be a wise use of 
productive resources?" ''What could be done to the existing building to 
make it better?" ''What is the opportunity cost of building a new school?" 
Some of the children began to realize that it was not possible to build a new 
schuni which contained all ot the spci ial ^cililies that ihev wanted. 

During this phase the Fort Smith elementary schools were involved in a 
self-study and accreditation review by the North Central Association, We 
asked our principal lo explain the process of accreditation and to identify 
areas of strength and weaknesses in th^ school. The principal pointed out 
several potential areas of concern uncovered in the self study, including a 
too-small library, inadequate space for smalNgroup instruction, lack of 
storage space* and a relatively small playground which was in poor condition 
in terms of accreditation standards and guidelines. Next, the students drew 
plans for a new school, incorporating recommendations for changes de- 
signed to meet the accreditation guidelines. Some specific recommendations 
were presented: 

• Purchasing additional land tor playgruund space 

• Improving the existing playgrt)und 

• Removing the existing playground 

• Removing a pifrtition betvseen classrooms \o provide enough space for a 
library 

• Buildingjw'o small-group instructional areas in a remodeled library 

• Kniarging the storage areas ui the rxpensu of tuher nicilities 

t he children learned that st>iiH i)f iheM rec^inimcndaiions ssxvc already being 
considered by the board of education. We proceeded to study the costs and 
benefits associated with each proposal beinp reviewed by the Koard, The 
PT S also became interested in helpi' g to \mp\o\c the playground a^d sent 
representatives to meet with the superintendent. As a result of the PTA's 
involvement and financial support, the playground area vas blacktopped 
and the school board promised to acquire more property for expansjon. 

The children were delighted with the goods news. We analyzed thf 
economic principles related to these decisions The ccinrrnr of (ipportunity 
cost was studied in terms of using the limited money income to improve the 
playground and giving up other things which could have been purchased for 
the schuoL Thifi children agreed that spending the money on the playground 
was the best choice among the alternatives being considered. No decisions 
were made regarding the other recohimendations or proposals. My students 
'were gaining experience In applying the tools of economic analysis: prob- 
lems were defined, alternative solutions were examined, and choices were 
made by comparing the ct^sts and benefits of each of the alternatives. We 
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also studied how these costs and benefits would affect different groups 
wtthin the community. 

Culminating Activity 

Although it was obvious that we were not going to have our "idear- school, 
the children still wanted to debate the issue and then take a vote. I divided 
the class into two groups to debate the question: 'Should Cavanaugh Build a 
New School*'" Both sides of the issue were evaluated and the pupib 
'demonstrated their knowledge of -onomic concepts in presenting their 
views Following our debate, a vote was taken. The class voted overwhelm- 
ingly for a "practical" school, and rejected the proposal for a new building. 
The class decided that with a few basic improvements the exist; ng schoo\ 
and facilities would meet their needs. A School Appreciation Day was held 
at the end of the year to show how thankful we were to have a good school. 
Evaluation was an on-going process throughout the entire economics 
project I was able to use a variety of methods to determine if students were 
increasing their understanding of economic ideas. Oral discussions, written 
reports stories, debates, and other techniques were employed to assess the 
students- performance. A final examination encompassed the whole range of 
economic content covered in the unit. The results demonstrated that the 
students had developed a good background knowledge of such concepts as 
scarcity, opportunity cost, production, consumption, goods and services, 
resources, income, and many others. The students performed like profes- 
clonals. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTf n TWO' 



Good Ideas in Brief: Intefmedlpte Level 

FRANCIS THHRKSA ALLKN, of the Bowiti Klvmcntury School, 
Louisville. Keniuckv. taught her fburth graders econoi^uwN^y opeiuling a 
"Kentucky Craft Shop." She4qtrodiiced the unit by maMflB a large outline 
map of the state and having thahildren draw in the^ rivers forests, crops, 
^nd other natural resources, Tht students were introduced to many eco- 
nomic concepts such as barter, money, goods, and production, and were 
involved iirmaking and selling handmade goods. Some interesting otyects 
produced were corn necklaces, corncob pipes, pioneer dolls, potholdcrs. 
rugs flowers and vases, and bows and arrows, A •mini-economy was set 
up in the classroom, complete with stores, a hospital, schools, and govern- 
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meitt ifencies. Children discovered the imF^nance of division and spe» 
dalizmtion of later as they role-played various jobs. As the ''economy" 
davelopedt it was neatss^y to add new businesses and to provide more 
services, including a post office « newspaper, travel agency, and art gallery. 
It even became neceisary to build a Jail and to impose fmes on those who 
violated laws. The class studied about the industries and businesses in 
Kentucky and learned how to make decisions regarding the use of scarce 
resources to produce goods and ser/ices. 1 he concept ot competition was 
discuss^ when two pupils each decided to open TV stations. A variety of 
resource materials and methods were used to teach basic economic concepts 
devel^ed in the unit. Ftlmstrips such as ''Quilting in Kentucky** and 
"Kentucky Waterways'* were employed along with ,iumerous films, tapes, 
imd reference books. Resource people from the community were invited to 
the classroom to help the children learn about different careers and about the 
state's economy. An assembly line was established to reinforce the concepts 
uf specialization and interdependence through the production df model 
horseSt and the children made puppets depicting athletes, coal miners, 
painterf^. barbers and other workers. Several field trips to local businesses 
were nsa Je to give pupils an opportunity to apply the economic principles 
and practices they had learned. A highlight of the project was the actual 
filming of an economics lesson by a local TV station for its evening news 
special. 

DONNA LEE DAVIS of the Belvior Elementary SchooL Twinsburg, 
Ohio, developed a variety of activities to teach basic economics to the 
fourtee^ pupils in her adjusted curriculiim class. She intrcKluced the unit by 
discussing the Cleveland mayoral campaign. The students interviewed one 
of the maip candidates runntng for mayor, raiding questions about taxes, 
government spending, and voting requirements. The class prepared banners 
and postei^ for the candidate of their choice, wrote letters and atticles for 
the school newspaper, and participated in a mock election. Preparing for the 
school's annual Hallo^^een party provided an opportunity to expose the 
children to concepts such as budgeting, needs, wants ^ money, consumer, 
and producer. The class was divided into groups and made punch, candied 
apples, and other treats to sell at the party. This activity helped show the 
pupils how division and specialization of labor increase production. As a 
follow-up project, the children used the assembly-line method to help put 
together a newsletter for the Parent-Teachers Association. To introduce the 
concepts of ecnnomic wants and scarce resources, the children were asked 
to prep^e a bulletin board using pictures of difrerent goods and services, 
which they took from magazines. The Primary Test of Economic Under- 
standing (Joint Council on Economic Education) was administered as a 
pretest and again at the conclusion of the project. The test re|ults indicated a 
significant increase in the students* understaviding of economic knowledge. 
Games, films, video tapes, written exercfsys, manipulatives, resource ar- 
sons, and field trips were used throughout the year-long project. Role- 



paying simulation ^mes wert used to teach concepts relatiid to taxes 
and govemmrrtt spending. Tlie children learned that city government 
provides the community with many goods and services in rtsponse to 
people*§ ne^i. Several i^ti itilis helped to explain how income is distrib- 
ute in the U»§. roarkat economy. 

BEVERLY nALY of the Par Deskin Elementary School, Las Vegas, 
Nevada, had some interesdng exptnence^ wirh th^ ^lu^k niiirkat approach 
to teacUng tconomics. "^e claisrcom operates as a mini-economy where 
mA ffmien become involved m rmtinf^ economic decisions. Ms. ^ly 
began the unit by reviewing previousty learned economic concepts such as 
scarcity, opportunity cost, competiUnn, monopoly, supply, demand, and the 
factors of prpduction. As the year progressed, a unit on commercial banking 
was developed to explain the ftjnctions of money, credit, and income in the 
^onomy. This led to the study of the stock market and Wall Street. A 
speaker from the University of Las Vegas was invited to the class *o discuss 
the operation of the stock market. Students were intrf>d«ced to terms such as 
dividend, shares of slock, broker, price earnings ratio, over-the-counter 
trading and bull marke^ The students were asked to read the stock market 
pages of the liewspaper and to select a gtock thai they would like to 
''purchase." Ms. ^y presented some interesting facts on the history ot the 
stock market Ihe students fnilowed their indi vidua! stocks daily and 
interviewee^ their parents and friends to learn as much as they could about ^ 
invcsUni in the nmrket. The filni The une Man Band Gaks ia WaU Street 
was us^ to show - 'laM business growing, incorporating, and selling stock 
traded on the Ht ' r ^ -^ Exchange. The students continued following 
their stocks each 6^:. c tirpuL ag gaii.a ard losses and adding new economic 
concepts to their v jcab^K ^es. 

Eventuu p.^pi^r; ecided to form their own business, mcorponile, 

and sell siocfci < Cf^a£;v - Kids Incorporated.'* The company produced and 
sold macrame cdisct- ; stuffed mice, using the assembly-iine technique. 
A committee - * sn^ci^ nis , nducted market feasibilUy studies to determine 
product demLN j Hiut u t r blish the selling price tor the stuffed mice. The 
students had ^ ' -^^^ ^ the total cost of pioduction, analyze supply nd 
c^*mand factoi m an advertising campaign. During the pr^ect, the 

children decid- v play the stock market 'fur reaK" After doing research, 
the class investe*.* a uifnl of $100 and purchased fifteen shares of Golden 
h igget Incorporatta. Uam^ s and simulaiijns pertaining to the slock murkei 
he to remforce the students' understanding of ^ ic economic concepts. 
As a culminating h livity thu class rrt-ived a s^ciai invtiation to attend4he 
anrtual meeting ot the stockholders of Golden Nugget Incorporated. Rcpoii- 
ers from all the major newspapers, i xuiding the UPI and AP wire services. 
\ jre present to record the everit 

JAMES UHLY and Cl^ ^\ ni)! AN of the Alexander Elementary 
SchooL Alexander, New York. .;ive!or^ ^ a H-ghly mnc: i \ nroach for. 
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teaching ecoiiumics lo their fifth-grade students. The children are given 
opportumtie*^ ■ipply economic ideas to practicaK real-life situations in the 
world of prof onal sports* i.e., stockn, draft rounds, team management, 
costs, prof f rue money, etc. A winter basketball tournament is created, 
with four te^ of *^iiKients actively competing for prize money. In a game 
called **CU^H^ i Chai^^des," the children are divided into groups and in- 
structed to 'Jr ;mutize particular goods and services. In another activity, the 
pupils mEkk : collage from magazine pictures to depict various consumer 
goods. In c trying out the sports theme, the class is divided into ''owners" 
who dntix bo iketball players from the class. A basketball skill test is used to 
help the in.mr^ choose players for the team. When the owners have 
established iniir teams, they allowed to sell shares of stock to interested 
investnrs As tournament : 2^7*2 approaches, the teams busy themselves 
makinii si'f is and piasters, pn paring for the game, selling tickets, and 
deveiwpin;' a game plan. With the actual playing of the tournament com- 
pltttr%i^*he i-iipils dividk: 3^ the prize money. Each team receives a share of 
the pi iiii, ii; sed on i*^ 'u\d\ position in the tournament, and dividends are 
distributed W stoc^ i ^ ' ^jrs. In addition to learning many economic con- 
cepts, ^he I'iviH iu^;^^ ve their skills in mathematics and oral communica- 
tion An ^ vii' ; est is administered, which usually showN that the 
siudents have le d many concepts from this innovative project. 

RUTH SEh HLL of Coak Elementary Si hool, Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
has develoneJ -^fth-grade unit in which the pupils learn economics through 
the ^fsHy vi* health and nutrition. Ms. Sewell discovered that most of ht. 
iwiiPtiV Unjj pils came to school each morning without eating breakfast, 
Tr intr< Jgce ! ie project, all the children were invited to have breakfast at 
.;^"c< I >ne morning. Commiitees of students were tormed to plan the menu, 
(^r^nu c the meah make place mats, wash tables, etc. Grocery lists were 
n*^ .pared, shopping was done> and the total cost of the breakfast was 
c-tlculated. Economic terms were introduced each day, and weekly tests 
A ere given to check the students' progress and comprehension. Local 
newspapers, reference books, U.S. News World Rvpart. encyclopedias, 
and other resource aids were available to teach economics. The project 
included a study of the AFl -C K) Amalgamated Meat Cutlers* strike against 
Safeway and the impact ot the strike on the food prices in Fort Smith. The 
class di^russed how early people made use of natural resources such as the 
prairies, forests, rivers, wild animals, plants, and trees to meet their food 
f;-eds. The pupils prepared a wall chart showing how these resources were 
r-p.^d by the Indians and the pioneers, and how eariy people dealt with the 
\: oblem of scarcity. The concept of opportunity cost was introduced as the 
pupils analyzed the reasons why early pioneers left their "comfortable" life 
behind when they moved west. The youngsters learned how capital goods 
were used to benefit the Indians and pioneers and how various methods were 
employed by early people to cook, process, and store their foods. As a 
follow-up activity, students came to school dressed as Indians or pioneers 
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and thty cooked and ate foods from each period. From this activity, the 
pupils gained a better understandini of the problems early people faced in 
deciding how to produce goods and services to satisfy their unlimited wants. 

The closing of a neighborhood grocery store provided an opportunity to 
discuss the Impact of consumer spending on the economy. After duing some 
research, the class made a list of the factors that contribute to business 
failure and success. The children learned about collective bargaining, labor 
• unions, and the role of managemeni when ihey inltti xuvvcJ striking meat 
cutters during a field trip to Safe>vay. Advertisements from the local 
newspapers were used to compare and analyze the prices of rocery items 
and to understand unit pricing. As a culminating activity, the entire class ate 
breakfast again at the school. Since the class voted pizza their favorite food, 
they decided to have it for breakfast— along with orange juice and milk! 

DORRIS MORRIS and GEORGE NICKLE of Warner Elementary 
School Wilmington. Delaware, have developed a classroom activity called 
"Beyond the Mini-Society ' for their nfth-grade pupils. This experience 
enabled the students to gain a thorough understanding of the interrelation^ 
ships among the econom, J. political, and social systems of a society. The I V 
series "Trade- Offs" provided the impetus for the project. The children were 
actively involved in making economic decisions using the pioblem-soiving 
technique presented in the film scries. This approach was applied to the 
study of basic economic concepts. As the project unfolded, a committee was 
elected to develop k slide presentation entitled "Economics Inc. Once the 
script was written, each studerit was given an opportunity to draw pictures 
illustrating the concepts being studied. A brainstorming ssssgin was usedto 
review the economic concepts illustrated in the slide presentation. The . 
students were directly involved in the planning of learning activities. TTiis 
active participation helped to uruuse ihe.r interest. In the gourde of the 
activity student make many decisions and soon come to realize the need 
for using logici thought processes to solve problems ansing in the daily 
lives. They ajto learn to live with the consequences of their decisions. 

VIOLET MILLER of WashinHlon Intermediate Elementary S'hool. 
Utile Rod Arkanms. developed a well organized unit in economics for 
fourth-grade students. Ms. Miller intnHlu«td the children to the economy ot 
I tttle Rock by describing the city's industries and products. A publication 
from the local chamber of commerce. I he MetropoUtan tconumy, was used 
as a reference in compiling economic facts and statistical data about the 
area The students learned about revenue bonds as they studied vanous 
methods for financing new and expanding industry. The children became 
familiar with economic concepts such as specialization, interdependence, 
capital formation, and production. As the concepts were studied, the pupils 
made posters, wrote stories, did research, and presented reports to the class 
on the economy and people of Little Rock. A resource person from the 



community nhared a wealth tff information with the cla^s on thu local and 
%U\ic economy. From this discussion, the pupils cnmc to realize the 
importance of InterHtate highways. railroadH, electrical power, inland 
waterways, and the labor force to the growth and development of industry 
and manufacturing. The class took a field trip tn the \MF Cycle Plant to 
study the manufacturing of bicycler. The fllmsirip Off We Go to the Bike 
Factory", helped the pupils to understand the various stages of production 
and the importance of division and specialization of labor. The childre 
diHCovered that many bicycle parts are imported from other countries 
because thev can be produced there at lower costs than in the United States, 
Watching uic oicyctes being put together on the assembly line brought to life 
the meaning of specialization and interdependence. A representative from 
trie V.Sj Small Business Administration was invited to the classroom to 
escribe the special problems encountered by small businesses in Arkansas, 
The chiMren learned that any manunicluring firm with less than five hundred 
employees is considc ed a small business. Next, the class studied transpor- 
lalion and its role in Little Rock industry. Some of the more unusual forms of 
transportation found in the city were identified, including the monorail, the 
^snowmobile, and the balloon. Several films and field trips wpre used to 
.^reinforce the importance of transportiition to the locuL state, and national 
economy The class li>ured the airport and observeii people at work 
performing many dinerent jt>bs. The children wrote songs, prepared bulletin 
boards, and did research in economics. As a culminating activity, the pupils 
miide keepsake bi>oklets which summarl/cii the understanding of economic 
concepts they had lined from the unit. > 

I 1NDA HARRIS of the Cintml IntvrniciiUitv SihooL BlyjiH^iUv. 
Arkansas, created an e^vniimics unii erUitlcd he Newest ThinM^onder the 
Sun ' for fifth-grkidcrs?%ls, Harri^i niude several prcsenlationvjo introduce 
the pupils to some essential concepts related to the economig^ of energy. A 
five-step problem solving apprivich ss:v ' -oped as a basis for exploring 
issues related to economics and energ>. In one activity, the children were 
asked to identify the source of energy needed to make products work 
effectively and efficiently. StMne of the items included on the students' lists 
were coal, natural gas, windpower Ui sallbinit). and elecirieily (a stove). 
Students played a bingo- type game called ^ Power'' to help them understand 
the relationship hefwecn 'mlimifed wnnts nnd scMrt e resources. A crossword 
puzzle containing economic und energy-related concepts was used to teach 
the pupils economic analysis and de^ision^making skills. Role-pjaying exer- 
cises and panel discussions were used to study energy conservation prac- 
tices being carried out in the school and the community. Speakers from the 
local power eompuny taught the students how to read electric and gas meters 
and demonstrated energy-saving techniques for home use. A student team 
vas assigned to investigate the uses of electricity Jn the community, the 
school, and the home. All pupils wrote essays entitled 'A Day without 
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diffcrtnl energy sources. In ac^ 
tte studenti developed their criv 
analysis to the study of eneiiy i 
poems, stories, debates, group di 
extanstveiy in this project. 



^hat it would be like to live without 
o learning many economic concepts, 
* king skills as they applied the tools of 
m in the United States, Field trips, 

visions, and written reports were used 
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Junior High Scliool. Grades 7-9 



CHAPTER THRie 

Simulation Project for 
an Economics Unit 

Donna WHlA'^stn 

Patrick Henry Junior High School, Sioux Falls. South Dakota 

Introduction ^ 

This sirnulation deals with legislative politics as well us economics. The 
student!^ l^e re asked to draft a law for which they bcMcvcd they would get 
support an^ which would alleviate some of the economic problems related to 
wheat production and exportation^ described below. The simulation should 
be done after the students have completed some foundation work in 
economics; have become fimiliar with the basic concepts of scarcity, 
opportunity cost« and productive capai^iiy; and understand the purposes of 
tatatir 3. They should also have some background in our political system and 
lawmaking process. 

The activity wr§ carried out with a cIhsh of fhiriy sfndents. I divided the 
vlass into six groups of five members. The size of the groups can be varied to 
accommodate fewer or greater numbers of students. Specific roles are 
assigned to group members, e.g., homeowner in the taxpayers' group. 
Democrat in the congressional subcommittee. It is essential that the teacher 
provide careful discussion and definition of each group. 

Basic Concepts Included 

The fundamenial concepts and terms included in the simulation were: 

1. Human wants exceed an economy's capacity for satisfying Ihem, 

2. Choices must he made regarding what, how, and for whom to produce. 

3. Choices may be made in response 10 traditioru to command, t?ns= 10 the 
operation of the market system, 

4. G^portunity cost and trade-offs. 

5. Specialization, division of labor, and interdependence. 

6. Productive capacity is determined by the quantity and quality of the 
factors of production, including land, labor (of which management is a 
part), and capitaL 
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7. FwtigB trade occurs because of differences in reiources among the 
nations of the worid. j. i, , 

S. Pomm trade benefits consumeri and producers by providing markets 
and making available gwds otherwiie not obtainable. 

9. Pof . .gn trade is often redirected by goverrtment action in order to serve 
special intereit poups. 

The SUniikitf Ml 

In Congress, a subcommittse is often assigned to hold public hearings on an 
issue; the hearinis may ultimately result in specific bills being wntten or 
proposed for enaclment. Various poups or indiv ' jals from throughout the 
United States are invited or may request permission to provide testimony on 
the issue In tWs simulation, we will have a congressional subcommittee on 
apiculture listening to testimony on wheat production, exports, and pnce 
supports. It is the responsibility of the subcommittte to determine what 
kinds of legislation need to be written in order for the bill to be enacted by 
Congress as a whole. The bill will be writtun after the various pressure 
srouDS have mven their opinions. 

Some baWound itrformatlon is helpful. In 1974. th« Umted States 
exported nearty 58 percent of its total wheat output. This ammmt reprc^ 
senS 44 percem ofS the wheat exported in the world. In 1975, the United 
States Increased wheat prbducUon by 10 million tons. *1 of winch nj^s 
available for export. It is important to note that wheat ranks sixth in do ar 
value of all U.S. farm outpit. During that same two-year penod. the doll^ 
value of exports of manufactured goods was m times higher than that of all 
farm products combined. Wheat is fifth in dollar value of leading goods 
exported from the United States. ^ j iw i. 

Past federal faxm programs have included prige supports and soil banks, 
as well as voluntary set-aside plans. Under the price support program, 
farmers could get loans from the federal government using their crops as 
collateral or could sell the crops to the federal government whenever the 
market price dropped below a predetermined price called panty ; some of the 
food surplusws purchased under the price support program have been used in 
foreign aid programs aad some to aid the poor in the United States. Under 
the soil bank plan, farmers w,.. paid for not planting certain crops. In the 
voluntary set^aside program, farmers agreed not to plant a percemage of 
their normal crop in leturn for a guaranteed pnce support on wh a wab 

task of each oroup is to provide testimony and to lobby for the 
enactment of a law which would favor a specific point of view. The groups 
may need to negotiate compromises as th^y bargain withfach other so that 
some form of acceptable and workable legislation will be passed. 

D«criptioii of the Six Groups to Be Given to Students 

Agriciilture Subcommittee: You are memb^ of Congress m Astm to 
a subcommittee with instructions from the committee chairperson to dratt 
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ttgislation to attempt to solve some of the current farm problems. Your 
committee consists of a subcommittee chairperson from the majority party 
and members of both the majority and minority political parties. Youpjob is 
to listen to testimony made in public hearings by the other groups. You may 
ask questions as the witnesses testify or at uny other tinie Lhiring the 
htoHngs. \ 

It is your respon^tbiiity tu write tiie behi hilj gunyenniig ihg pfiKiuwiiufi 
and/or export of wheat that you believe will solve the problems and receive 
the support of the greatest number of spcciulMnlerest groups. Remember, 
one of your realistic objectives is to gel re-elected. Specifically, the bill should 
accomplish the folk^wing: 

1. Improve the balancemf-trade position of the United States; 

2. Improve the income and profit pcjHition of U,S, tarmers; 

3. Decrease the tax burden on U.S. consumers in the United Stales. 



Taxpaytfs' Group* Your gruup is lobbying tor luwer taxes. Yciu tend 
to favV^r a free-market system in which supply and demand would determine 
price. You are afraid that price supports wuuld encournge overproduction 
and that taxpayers would erd up buying and storing surplus output. You 
dislike making payments to people for not working, as is implied jn the soil 
bank. You favor using food In export to obtain products we need, such as oil, 
^ou are opposed to foreign aid piograins that give fond to countries we 
might be able ti^ sell to instead,^ 

Farmeri" Group. You are wheat fan icrs whi^ arc cry cun^erned 
about the low prices you receive tor your wheal relative to the over head 
costs of producing your crop. Some of you belong to group.s such as 
American Agriculture, Fai ii lUiieau, NLilumal ! jrni Organization, or 
Farmer*s Union. You do not all have the same vie Some may favor 100 
percent parity , which is a guaranteed price for wheat set by the Department 
of Agriculture, This price is paid by the federal guvernment (out of taxesli 
whenever the market yrice falls below a certain level. Some may favor a 
set-aside program under which some farm acreage is taken ou! of prcvduction 
in order to reduce supply and consequently increase prices for wheat. This 
might be a voluntary pfogram in which government funds are used to pay 
farmers for allowing their land to remain fallow. Some may favor a subsidy 
program such as aid for purcha^mg feiiihzer. low-Interest loans tor obtaining 
land and m'^.chinery* or low-cosi dresel fuel for farm machinery. Some may 
favor a free market in whicli the forces of supp'^ and demand establish an 
equilibrium price. 

Environmentallsl Groups Your group is concerned about upsetting the 
natural ecological balance and depleting our resources. One faction /our 
group favacirs restrictions on the use of pesticides, herbicides, and ch . ical 
fertiliEers on farm land. They fear destruction of the land and disturb ance 
of the balance of nature and are concerned about the use of chemicals to 
increase production. Some of thi group also believe that cities should have 
green areas such as parks that would be places of beauty and respite from 
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the t!tM da% . lilC ^!ikiriil^^ !V ui If-^ UUn UlC MMiUhilP V 

i-hiLcd % ion. uioups ,uul ink < n ffu; s,.ofui J;i> . \hc ml .onimittcw 
i J t.^ ...... ' u> .M.r,i J ihc , .wiui o-siuii.ii ^oiiHilhiL'C mcniHci-^ 

icpi^rUHl ofi iric isp^^ o! hill fhcs tuul diVtdcJ upon 

Si = ,. c .ui! ais IS 11! hafi ishsrui in th.' inhN' ot afi ^cilliural sea ^hcrc 
.harp Jisaur^vniunt anuuiLi the vaiion- taciions I hc sludcnts concluded 
lhal n.> Hill wMijid he i that sunild sati^ts c%ci%onc and that the 

, .,r...^ o .f's n-aj-aiiUcd v^^mc hto-jht .d^uiit rnoiV n politicai expediency 
fh n o^ncern t\M the eco.otniL uood otMhe counti% as a sshole. 

In the Nvpids ot one o\ \y\ . Miiucni- li ic.iii. v.uUid uuiuh to be a 
1 » r - i h,. . f .f .^M^.^f.! IS . ?,alj'cnoM of the luar fiii'i; that tonk 

n'a.e a^ a rcsnil i of^' ^pr' il.it h mi 
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Operation Paint 

Kay Michael 



The !^fcttiny 

leiichcr^. One huiKiiniJ ssa^ wnn-rruc!cu in the I'^^Hs anH inciiuiu- .ilr:cna. 
re^tronins, :nd chusriioms tp! k^n(it'r;i;n icn tIm niufi unt^l 'Tadc I he other 
htiiiuing ^KAs hujlt in 1^26 aiul k .^'"cmci> p^hh- ctHiilithMi. It co, 

... ..u... 1 ^ K , ... ..... ...I \ ..nl. . t . ^: :i. . f ): .. h.^n! nan = f 

the Ciailia Ciamtv Locaj '^chtu^I Dislrici. a unit t va'cd fhc Slate 
Dcpaiirncnt of i\!iKaMoii in T^'^ r ila Ji.alcr^ ui al' hut .'nu thu 
^eniL JiMrKN svL^r^ .... ' p ^ ^^'^^^^ ^Ht^ - 41 Jisfiicrs uerc 

vurv pi'or \Siih a uuiits LOMif^ins .muI vuhci idiHiiiij-- locatiag m ouv area, 
vsc havij [iiadc considcrahk pi^-nv^s m i 'cnni: the -.tudcnts the he^t 
cducatitui ^H>ssihlt Htv csu . nin tacihtie^ in the ckMiicniai s ^chunl rcnuiin 
as f t w e 

I ht: studunts w ho attciut H- Iv^cli Purler arc ot a%ci aiie ah it> = Most of 
them are members ut^ ram^'ies uho are Luiisidered tii he Uns middle class ur 
are on v^eitare. (mji piJpuiaiuMi ija^ apf^iuxiiiiaiel > i^' ^Lii^ciU ^'^ho ure 
membwrN of minority izroups. ! dueaiion m oiir sehool has fi>eused on the 
babies; ihereiore, the children have nad vnuialiv no training in eccmcMnics. 
Si\ students I^^^^!^'e^^eT1! Pr'*;?/' Punf ibeir first expiv in 

eet^niimic cdu^^ dion 

The Prriject 

W*; u -nn>d f/» dii mnf M fh iri lii^t i iwmIm! T riassioom lessinis usinu eci>ni)mie 
terms, concepts, and prineiples. Above all. ii ^^^as our u^^sire to develop a 
projcet whieh would interest all tit our students and vvuuld provide opportu- 
nities for practical experience. Since vve had been teaching in the building 
... ..rtc*r.,»,-f.»a lu^A iniJ rh»» . l i ..iifwim h ii\ not hetm nainted m 
years, we seized upon the i -^p^ri unity to incorpi>raie economic c iucation 
into a wori. expericn e by painting two t>f our classrooms. 

We bey m the activity with tw(i dirt^ , drab clas ocm^s. Many Lconomie 
lessons !ate. wc ended with two treshly painted nn^ms nnr stuuLars 
designed and painted the rooms. One room was done with murals on each 
w^ill, and the other was painted with the schot^t colors and included th'* 
drawinp of a ' Snoopy*' caricature svho serves a> our mascot pirate. 
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OrganizatUin of the Project 

Wu urgani/cd the pi*iicct int(i 'ui k^^^ f =i.h iris^iiiJcU ^n. 

evuiuaiii)n strat ^les. In most n' *hc iu-Mm ^.^^.i^'ii 'a - pi-^-Mv i 
rusuurce persons ucrc ^grr in 

v^cre ^-cvcloped tor FVt^jcci i . nil 



OwraU ()hji'( ii^ > s .. 
i To understand markets, suppU .iiui dcnLu^ i a- -late ' p^ fund-rai^ 
ing project— =sellmg candj bars: 

2. io raise money to warry out the p iiniinp pio, ct. 

3. l i) devek)p and undcr^landing ot the usL i jt sii^h w:"=>.:e i he^^ 
iHg jcounts and savmr^ acerHint 

4 ](} understand thf' adViifHages and iJis lu^aiHaiiLs nl ^h.uue ac counts 
5. It' ^ndw sfunti interest; arul 

[o imderstand the differcncL hetuuen uro^. letuin .in.i iiel leiiun 

PrrforffKifU i Ohfiiii 'S I he s!uJ-ni u ill he ah!i 
\. Write ^heek ;i ' bal ve a cheeking ace;^'::i!. 

H Mf^ntifv s;^%'tn . t^. in Hf Pa ss hi m >k a Tid ca k u ! al e 1 II t e [ v - " iie*.i^*n 

particular halanee, 
C\ Identify charge aceiuint proeeviuie^^ and ualeul^^e iniere>t due on 

part'eniar haj-mee: 
I). Discus, mark snppU. and demand as lelaied.io oLir pri)icei: 

rnderstand tnat the prcitV ate is ^0 perecnt on ea^h eandv har = 



fp\iCtiht4lary; 

1. balance ^ perceniaye 

2. account "-hargw .iw^^-i 
^ mT**rosf 10. credit ratme 

4. compounded inturcsi 11. markets 

5. checking account 1^ suppU 

6. savings account i.^ demand 



Maleria 

L Mimeographed himk cheeks '•t>d oeposn ^.iips 
2- Mimeographed savings account passhoiiks 
3, Charge cards from v^^^ious busmesses 

^ 1 
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i'^mi' M ninnci'-^! iphLJ H.tiiK r-j-^: ^-i 
t'alcukitc mturcsi un ihc .im^^uiv ouc^.- n 



'PC' 



■ i miptin s hu lit . cf! v ; 



h K'ogcr 



U,iil|p.itl . ' ihh' 
■ km 

14$: 04 3=^1 hi j:4 



Our current hulanwc ' po'-il -21^ M aiui vm itc t\U) checks, 

one for $9.16. and the nincr UM ^~ .^l. ^ hat is our nc^ halancc ? 
Ai an innuai mtcrcsi lalc .^1 4 ^ " , ' tJn Ma^jic-l on a balance 

of $6(K).0() fur one vear. 

What would the annual intcicst ralu hi ^ n a char yc account svitha rate 
of \ Wf monthly ^ 

What ctTect. if a- ^ . Jo the c nccpis of ^upplv and kicmand have on our 

candy market ■ ^He iflc.) 

lAsi two advantage- chu.gc accoun* ^ 

Li?it two disadvaiitat /s oi charge :iccui 'its. 

Interest which Is fi^ xi tu] me current balance called 

Interesi lANS : compoi k\) f 

Whaf is a credit rattn^^ and is jl important? 



10. Is putting money into a savings liccount t ailed a deposit itr a c? lit? 



7^ 



( h i riili ( ihji i !i \ I 

2 l"u unduf^tanu the conccpis , ! t'tvc-r ikct . 'vn:. 

3. -^nd to L]nJi..--tand the .^wV^v-nhshnwnt m-^ cxpcnc ihu 



;|] be ah! 



A C rcatc designs :mu dni\K t'^em un ihc v .11: 
B I iint the nK)m iti the LHirrect prriLcdu^ e. 
( Clean up untkrepluce all equipment used: 
11 Rt pliiee rill nMniiinu and n^^.dl d^ .tH.tthUi ^. 
H. Ansvser ^uii/^tly all quw ^tions i.i the ^umni.ns 
Wheel of Feoiii Progress 



wiienca s 



M(itt rail s 



paint 
mllers 

huekf and pai 



l.iddeis 

Juanmk: cioti.^ and wUMning 



Riehard Kis a enstodhm 

Ri>n ^ v^yman. teacher nt class s \ 

f rk Napier, ur! insiruc!^*t\ 

K.=.y MiehaeL teacficr ot elass 8(i 

Prat cclNr: : 

L I he painting ot the rouin uill 1 w suiri d din my t egulai ls ^eheduled ar! 
classes and completed dinii, ^ a nme^hour vw>rkduy on Saturday^ 
First, the studcrits ..ill ^\^n thLi. ac ^ on tiine cards, read their v.ork 
*'hednles. and be instructed b\ their sLipcr%iso on then job assign- 
ment for the day. 

2, Second, ihcy wili ^ve all turnnure troni the ro^ ai ur place it in the 
middle of the roi 

1 i hen »hev will i=nv r all esni^sed furniture %siih sheets, newspapers, or 
plastic. They will c^ ver the exposcu floor with sunilar materials 

4. Next they will prepare all the neeessaiv tools and mix and stir the 
paint pruperlv. 

Wurkers v^iM sf i pMifninii .;n lot) 4u mc v^tui luw. h.vm ^^^ij 

down to the floor, 

6 After the mam part of the pamtmy is accomplished, they wi," finish 
with the trim pamthig and -aUsliealU paint in the designs. 
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Aftor the pamt mis Jncd. muCv ii^ .mII sv..;cn .mJ ui.-^ th^ i u n. .hk 
l!H;n pi)t the turni?; 



i. rhu nt^lv room that io.^ks ^us Jcir; = I HcM: 

3 t ^hic J'^'e tt^^^ ^ AnicnwLi s VV hue; ot I's ou; . ^ ^ 

4^ Piflure- of me roon iakon K- >rw. ^Uum-. -n.! at!.;i .omp!cI:rn in. 

s A .'-'^invc pan,, .ni thw in-livuliKH ^ p.M.p..Ms. ih. painted 

Sunimarv 

" - ^o:a.. nwMthv Moic^t n.. :u >noinic terms ar.J 

\? the ^amr tirniv s^e devei apcU a 



wt^n. jpis an'J ma-! atc^' ;ie!iv _ ,u , 

nse of pnde and v. nmunl tn the . .pen.n.c o! pa.nung ih,; t..o 



,rt.nt terms a. ■ n..r' ''^ . . n.'^M.. i h. M'id.ni , . uncd ih. 

i_ .nr^t - ' - s . I r rMip . I am sUfu I flat my> 

Mi i^whai uneunva; a!^ na: appi . , . ' - -i - _ 

.oLitu ii»ok lOi A -^-^ , a . ra ' ^ 

^ , iiscflll in e^ ^aa- da% litr 



The Brainy Bunch Meets 
the Circiilar Flow 

Jack E, Am: ions 

^_,„ , i ■ 'j. nool. Finaiev, Ohio 

M>pm|eel as devciopud as a ,Maa parr nfteni;^ in ^he sM,dy of cccmonrcs 
in mniur high sch. 1. While . three ph.se. of r , pruiuei a'^e mietrclatcd, 
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each w.in >e used ir J eni' . i *" ihu nthcr , iiUht .utih 1 : cv/nicJ ail ih Jt- 



art I: The Cirtuiar F!c* 

The mirn goal t^f IhU phase of nn nri^jcc! ts ts • cnahlL r-u ^rniicni ^ tu ^ani 
better under , landing .>f h(>w a market *u> iijx f arui has c ihcfi. 
become av^y r- fh^t chey are pan of the fiKirkoi mr/hani^aii . uhich docs such 
a fine job of satisfying people s need^ and wants. Fhe prHKediire for 
developing this ;?ha5C of my prograri v. as present the voncepi of circular 
flov^ thruu^'h a fen^page CHrtoufi story nhe ccner and pii^c 3 arc showri 
helov ). The cartcK>n story can be used cffec*pcly wini an> unit thai deals 
with eeuRomic acMvjty. It jan be effeetivcK presented in is o or three 
*^ritHis, and ii » ^ rny judp nicnt tnat in nrdcr lO dt> the acn\ it justi^ at le "^t 
cwo pencKi.i are neccssai ; 

The cartuon nu^-*c^ i^ai. he tn^ikcn dimn into divisinns. In the nrsi 
five puyes. my '"^ruiny bunch ^Aplain how the circular flim operaics. anU 
in the oihur five pages, they put cir alar flim inu> pra^-ticc h> howini: h'^v^ 
all fiamlws and mtacidn t^? !n?n ?hr econnnih" fl^u^ in .^ir ^ ^no^"^v 

Ample, p'*ftineiit m^^^rma^lu^ is m' indcd m ihc cario<in su ry uHov^ 
for both objective and es^ay lesiing. I h.^ c' ^ irs c m he used in hatevcr 
way ih*" tea' ler and/t)r siuuents see 

One pi )cedui . I ■ eve folio cd bas ht^cn a^si^n 'iiv ^iudcni^ ti ^'ring 
in ^heir own drawings c a circular flou on ihe second day of the : \ livify i 
then irift>rm f'^eTk iha* at the conclusio ■ k^i t^'^ uui'. ihcy 'na> have -i- 

terms. 

Ihe students to whuni the artoon v has been prewn' d havt' 
inaicatfJ :!:uf they ha . e enjoyed usinc :hc ^,.r:o.Mi s^ r\ ^^r; c.ai, a 
text book to study ecuntjmic concepts and terf*- 

Aith; igh I ht J many resources availabie ' -as ccncer. a' *h.i\ must of 
them includeu only Km; ar.,ounis pertinent informal'ur. 1 cxarnn^ed 
e' :ular f) diagrams n different textbi^oks and pamphlets, but, after 
! i^M^n^ h>jir limitations I decided to dc^ ^ hip ^ uwn dra*^ings. 

Another procedure I have followed has bee is tt* kcjp a copy of thr 
circular How df. iiram in front of the c'as^roum. I iiave Iheij^issn ned siudeijls 

some ra f cations "at ^ und in the CiUtvuifi presentatiim. I feel this 
leehnique ha^ bjen exceptionally succcssfu! ^ince gr«iups of eleven^ arid 
tw e-yeaF ild youngs, ers have indicated that they understand ihi ^ very 

1 i| i|^Oi laiti ww%.aikyiia, wi''.>=w^j! i^' iiik.- liii^ iiii'i i'wWil i t^^Wlili^^ iliiU {{UllivJl 

approach. 

Part 1.: Candy Sale 

Since our schcn)! v^as conuucnng a candy sale. 1 decided to mcorptirki.j that 
activity intii an economics f oject fi^r hi\ icial studies cl tsses. Here was a 
periect opportunity to take c. reai =hfe sellmg act' t> not sinjuhifion, and to 
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The fiMi sicp -clc.i icum ^apUiifi- 1 ^i'^"^ ou'^c 



meet at ihc hcuinnmu i^l ic pcrhul auii ufUc vU'^^' iht ^.iit.-^ ;v>t.iis tri irir ; 
-uMips. ! .ugc shouts u.. c pia.cd MiUfK hLukn, .-.j ., th,.i th.- ic nils .ouKl 
he ^cen hv cvcrvonc ra^h icain luui .i d.iiK i-iai HchMui it ^ a-^ 

-raph vshKh shos^cd the cIa^s uhieh uroup v s .eiitK Icadinu in the 

the eoncUiMun of the aUiMU. -Uid ni^ ie^L;U ! h, nu- ano extra 
credit grade.. Ihis expcMetiee s^a^ ^ell uorui the el .^n ven fhvMiuh 'i iid 
take son, lime. Hovsever, the resiilis uere L^^^-^i-Ji^ ^^'^ t > ing h ecau-e m> 
-.evenlh^graders eaMK ouV^M the eighth and ninth ufader^ ei)mH,ned. i herc 
IS 'ittle dvUjht in !1U rniiid ihal olif i la-^- a^u ^ ilu l K u -poHMh.e tar iHif 



Part HI: HiHisti r Budyus 

M.;. \s av deM--^e'.! ' ' * ' ' a;; di-nt-. ih- p-T-TUe eteaiinjJ, 

prndiiCniLi, distnhliimg, and .on. aimg a u^ahle muhIu . ^ -handmaue 
booster Kidiie^ for an ;.jpeonimu baii uanv^ 1 hi. MnrMia. a.n\!lv h.^d as its 
maiof ohieeti^e the deveh-pnie i o! an apnituaiio oi piisa ciHeipii^L. 

siraugv in developing thi. pha-e ol fn^ r;aie.l uas to ha%e students 
read an ..ssignnKnt in . ui da- lextbook S,-/m, . ni IJrntU^ -~ Man us a 
Pfodtii cr. Aniong the terms diseus^ed ^^eie pindnU- goodv services. lasv 

th^-..- drtmt'd in terms 



oi'iHir iipcnmiru booster b,ul, ■ Jl- ..;unp.,i,t;n. In .uUlilu-n to the vunds 
round m the tuxlhouk. I added division ol lahoi . ni.is prodiiclion, quality 

, ,,1-1. v.. ,., .( ,,1 , . I ihi-n hiid mv 

voniiol. ii«ist;iiii)i V III'.- u Mipmiii' 

Student- use Ihe'classitied pages i^t the telcph.M-^ aireetory ithe "'ycli(m 
pages^") to difTerentiate beivseen goods and .er%iees Mstmg- Students were 
soon ahU> to determine whether the enterprise- listed produeed a good or a 



serviec . 



oee. 

In the next phase (it^ the p" Meet, ea^ h sTadent uas asked ti^ bring io class 
a bi lei badge of his her ovs n deMkin. ai the second day of the proiect, 
'eDmpanies" were oruini/ed. haeh twin then decided on tiic paitKuIai 
I \ r \-. . . u a,. u.. F^r^.ii. ' r h*' uhci^t' badye was 

selected was designated to a as the e mpanv president and after tha! 
planning for ma- s proi^iuetion took plat 

On the th d day. the various eompame- bygan prodii^iion, After 

determine tiital and to clean up. preparations were made tor the tmal day of 
priKluctinn. Pri>dueiion (in this day. the fourth, was bjttcr by Hir than on the 
third day. Students ^at down to work immcd! iKiy. and all the u aikles t^f 
the pruvuKis puHiuLtioii da> WLic clinunateJ, f olkmmg the production 
period, a final *al u^itum was niade, and prodiictiim results were announced 
lo all members ot the teams so that ihev einikl eimunite the profit and 
n' ox^-r their investnuau capital ii the products uer ■ a|d. 
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aRWLAR ¥Lm^ ITS, 



R*GHt. CHIP, THfeSE 
HOUSiHfXPS Att THC COI^JlCtei 
WHO FU^iBH "THE Rf^U^S 
RWUCIR AND THIN 





Na«« AS M£ LOOK. AT ^£ 



DtPlNSE5HNCUJP!N5 -mOSi: 




BETTiR ''^CPI TTHEV SIIL 

OR THI^ VSU BE NO 
flORE WSINIS5/ 



MM VtfE StE THE CIRCULAR FLOW 
fklL PUT TOGeTHER^/NCLUPlNG THE 
THE RiSOUHCF flARKFT ANO TMC 
PRBDdCT MARKETS. 



AMP ^T get ITtbCOURASEP 

FTT^ ^ fTTLl UfiCLEAR. 
WlARt ABOUT TO WPLAIN 
IT SO THAT ';V£N DHARUY n 




5y '.^^ 



ERIC 



Sunumrs 

My txpi ieivc presenting ihc tlin- aCtiMtic- ha- i cl^ that in iiailiop u' 
.. ^^r,* Mr*-, ^ m-mv fMht^r inff'^—'fmu Thinii'. occur ! cxanpjc. other 

chers become inlerest-d in v^hat m\ clas- > hasw h.ct Ji^ng h aii^e the 
trMchers ar^ being pre^^ui^4^h^. their imnst;. jn's u^ ^.^rv% (>i;f si ilur kino- 
ih projects, When uur piuduct^ (bmisicr hauue- -ho\s im arou;. . ^ ^c^ uoL 
students, espCLialb the eheerluaders . take partu .iai niitice it sc that 
the excitement . uise ' by this actlvi^^ specttlcally turns i at ti^ be a real spirit 
buoster for the up^.^.. :ng ball gamw. But more impc 'ant. I am pieasuii ^^at 
my stuuwnts have learaed thaf ecunvMHics can he lun. This has been . er 
rev^arding 



Career? 

Emil^ ehm and Robert Strickiand 



Intnxluction 

Jack London Junior High School had dcvclopeJ a unique, sehoulv^i le career 
education and consumer math program which is the high pomt uf each 
student's eighii^ orHde experienct Londi^n has approximately 550 seventh 
and eighth graders. Wheeling, Illinuis. ha^ a populaiion of 17,000 and is 
located in suburbun Chicago Most Wh ling f milies are middle or luwer 
middle class. Since the school also draws froru Buffalo Griive and Arlmgion 
Heights, we have a number of students whose family mcomes are somewhat 
nigii€i . 

London students whose readin*^ skills are ^elow average are placed in a 
reading lab The others study readmg ar.u language arts in heterogeneou?. 
grouping: Students lake both sub' cts with the ame teacher and are 
scheduled fur ivvo 43'niiiiuie pciiud?* Lit4il>. Lace Lngiish teacher', are 
assigned to work with the eighth graders. In math, students e grouped 
homogeneously accordir g to stanuardized and tea h^r-made tests 

One o\[Q^ authors of this entry is a math teacher id the other teaches 
language ^rts. We worked joiTit^ lo deveiop a world .vithin=a world cur 
ricalum ^^^^ half semester ich spring, eighth graders do not receive 
grade in rean?ng and lan?.!uage aris. Instead, they earn 'numey'' and with it 



iniUics ihc* '.MTfi IS bankut; ^a^cu ifi ■: c nui i Jcpaii;nc{ii. 
uf thu Prujt vi 

a-]^ = nrk ners inai ,au; ijriHip sa!i->iac[ion . aiul " ^ uJai % xncr icfwc 

'hc^c ichUionships by ^= urtceii-) cur-oKi ^tuuums fiiu> ^a^w then nii 
pamfii! ius^^m later iri S^ c str^.'^^ & i ^\^^^k --houl ' "c satist>!ni!: that 
v^oik should brii.^ rcvvarjs lUhcr ihtiii arnwv. anJ pcnuiriL: .aoncv 

invulves de.;jsHKis ahtujt vaiac^ AM three iJ'. - ,K»,jd to uur prim.iix 
goal in pn cn..nL' th proicet. 

A scLjnd fTiajor yj^A] is that ^^tuUcnf^ hi^ald h^^ in!' diieiai ^i ih^^ real 
v^miU of fih lec uhii.M the, ^siil jLdouhieJ' . e\p^iu: . in the rcliitivcly 
ne;' ' Uurc. Our third i^oal k if in^ o».iuee n.i : . warcer^ possihie ti^ our 
■ Ujv! ^ duru',: the 11%^^ . .'k'-' e p?e'-en? ttie 'hii^ 

In t^rdcr aehuj^^e oui ljikh , oai piomatii fufuno!; h a tMifni'ei ui 
ohicetiN es; 

1 . "I o slikh L rccr- 'we ttlnig arhMaiiiiii.t 'c art'^ e!a^-^e 

^ "J i ;n;-' ^> ^ ^ i :eti.ie^ -l. - '--o^e ^kH'^ 

'earn .inJ rcp<*rt a. >ui ea; er^; 
V ..itj oduee studcnK In ^h^^'kinki an : ^ a^^ oan'^ ihi ^niuh the use 

* >t 'Tiuney. s*.hu;h hns real ituc ii^ fhe ^ lenr^; 
4. lo have student^ haiatieo ha^ latenieni . 

^ . ■ j f i a s e ^ UkI e I H ^ u i > i k e i a 1 1 1 M i i s a La. i ^ i * ' i i ^ i ' , l i i i n i l: l u i h lI a i i > i i e > 1 1 1 
Jlt tt> lipiinit/e ^ati^taet n fi^ . 

Our fourth go.^ an import Lint eaie. to p! ovule rue uii igliil \pcticnjus io 
our runiedial math s udenis throiiuh uaiU ' tiec ot hasic math skills Hach 
uf our rcmedfal students v^iis cxpeelcd to inanaLic the aewounts i)t a.n otheT 
eit:'^th graders hy rccorumg iransacitoji^ m hoih hcLkuig an^ savings 
agcoUiUs. by auditing both aeeounis. and h> etMTipu ,l interest on ivings 
accounts. We also slanted our rctnediat students \sho hat! rhis rcspiinsi tlit^ 
iw rccei\e posUi^e recognition troMi . .. entire eighih grade to pe'torn'ing a 
difficuh task that is valued bv alL 

Activities 

At the outset of the unit, the tudents are mturnied that luring the next five 
weeKs, nisieau o\ \ ceiving Uic '^vmiuui^ \\._ Miev ij^iutiv-i/ tni^jr u.-^uiin^ ^aiu 
for school work, i' y will be given tjpporiunitics to earn ' Lontl m aioney." 
We take the time to explain that it represents purchasing power and that it 
can look like anvthin^^ e.g.. sea shells, as long as It is accepte^i in exchange 
for goods and servic^. At the sanie lime, the iualh leaehcr bcgui teaching 
the remedial class to maintam reciMds of transactions, how to keep 
Hccnunts'for ; H 2^n eighth gra 'ers. and how accounts arc to be aMditcd. 



FkcH Mudent In the remtdial class assigned \n jn' iind ^e^ponM 
hie for maintaining them-^ntering deposits ()mpuinig micrcH,. nd sub- 
tracting withdrawal. Since the^e students u'e a.v in readirf: ^ ! U nguaye 
aii'^ classes with the other sludents, the remcUuii siuUent^ gc: a rev.^ iiiw 
correlation between n ^ne\ and work. 

All udents learn .^jol many career and job uppijrtunitic 'hes 
strengthr 1 their English ;.killr m slic^-oMifc Mtuation^. As thc> aru-^hiud^^ 
they earn ^ London money^^ and rhw ose what they want and ho^ they jII 
study from a long lii^t of jobs, A coniract is signed and each student is paid n 
the spot whe-! a work project is completed. In all, we develuped a M 
thirty-one activities from which students might choose. In addition, other 
activities sugges.ed by the teachers or the students are available. Some 
exafTiples of the k,nds of acti^.tles and the ar.iounts of money that could be 
earned are: take the Kudcr l- General Infe' Survey (required of all 
students)— LS300; interview adult orkers^LJi' \ illl in a standaru ji^b 
applicatior forr LSIOO. 

Similauy. stuu nts were give^ a list of tv.eni> nirae activities they could 
^..r^.^h^^v*. r;,,r .>v:^mnlf^ fn'iU M^ ' A ' ' nn t h rer^orT Card c ■ L$ 1 ■ 5C>^K t i 
buy a free penod in the learning center read magazines cost I.S200. and to 
teiich one half-day in the elemei ^ary scnuul cp.t U6()0. Am ;g the -anous 
uther activities students could purchase were to work as .1 leacher s aide, 
clerk in the ofllce, i^r act as a custodian or gas status attendant. It costs 
L$500 to buy a half day's experience at each of these jobs. Stf Jents were 
also givea opportunities to purcha c ice cream, or 10 evcti to cull then 
teachers by tn^tf Hi si i ink ^ 

Through the indicated activities, students 1 .arned a sense . "respbnsibiU 
ity by making decisions about how they wanted to earn money a d how they 
wanted to^pend it. The priijeci ^ d a nuinhcr of additional b nefits. For 
example, hot only did students eai u money by performing specrifi tasks, but 
they gained additional insight mto Ml Aorld of u -rk that often ire lost m 

:!assroom environment 



0 



Evalui tiofi 

There has bee- so much commi-^ity, parent [iMchc!. an^ student en- 
thusiasm about our program that it is ditTiculi to know uhere to start in 
relating He values in e^ tli- itiun. We have received a consiUeratile amount o! 
newspaper publicity as well as liters of ^rai^e frup various ^vhool 
adrninistratbrs. 

The amount of lan^uauc arts and reading work accompU^hed by our 
students during the five weeks of fhe project far exceeds u. ' done 
previously in the same length of time. Wc arw caic ul to grade all papers, 
which we treat as regular language ^rrts a^ unments. Since money is charged 
for errors lusurtliy pc" imsi.ii^wj. i^*^ ^^.i.^^j . . w.- -..r^ -. .^ 

improved ^nsiderably. 

Basic math skills delmUeiv impu-ed the remedial classes as mea 
sured by pre- and post^tesis. Fus example, one poorly motivatuJ Km- 
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We have hud mdenis rc urn fio i hjkih -^wh.j^s .'^vl i wn iii 

' ion. ^^c n.ise had mans oh^L:!% v^-^" -vhin;' itNir^' ^' 
The ten;her^ who develop'Hi the f i>K^ini Dav^' nau iru- n . 

An\ seh ^1 ean itu aide ihi^ pr i>u[af?i iti wdn ieuii--i h ^ 
that as a re^^u.- ^^f our puniwir^*!- n tea. her ^wM k^h*'p^. ^^'h ;i --eh 
adopted '^ur m-Kiel. The program alaost nothine m\A \- ^ \ 

everv evimmunit . . A- i mat'ur ot ta..! h.- '^^vv . Mnr-l-i h^LM 
to "^elier tit the fieeu^ aiiJ tiiUML^ - ^a ^m,, i^.i^.a^ 



APPENDIX 10 CHa^ TL THREE 
Good Ideas in Brief: Junior High Schoo; Levu. 

DaNiF \.\: SPI-A(^ h tfu. DIA"^'^!' 'U Kl iS^ MM li)rK ^-i / 

/nJustry. /eehrii t>y>.andA.;. utii- at th. .e^LiUhi ade leveL the progr^jm 
approaches cuonoiiii.. to ai !u.. ..umu,c. f"irM. ^.an^nip- and tea'tnude 
..jn^iiUtMon foeus on eon^nnuM" ewononiu^ S'^oiid. studerifs ai j givun the 
nporttmitv to es irtiine the raMe ot ^i^^ laaieiU in tha ew:oni^ n and to 
c. mp.ae ttie Tnited State^ - ^ ^n^'^m s^nn atfE^f ''*^e eeonomie s '-terns. A 
i..:ge vanetN nf teaehmg te^ hniqi i^ed !o ':-^ti^ate studui!^ l partiei 

pate as eeonomies is integrated in^^ tne .anTU aiiunr 1 he pnniarv d\ ipiines 

inent uippori hv musie and art IJ^ niei^'s ol . i^h siihieet are inehiJed iii the 
pr<>uram. 

In the soeiai studies, svhieh toeus on uorUi geographv 'nd etiltu.es, the 
unit on ceonoiiH«^s Mwiiuau .iHunuLi^ i > .^mv » ■ v.* ...-^ 

nations. In language arts. ee<Hioniie reudinus aie used to improve reading, 
cumprehynsion, and voeahulary skilK in maihee es -a. 'ents learn ho*^ 
u\ apply pereenta^es to es^oniMniv: aetisities. Ntetrie • ineation and thu 
eeunomic impaet of a shifi lo nit .n^ .hCti^Liic .uc la^Uid^ ^a ■ >th m. . an ■ 
sciene^ Wh.ie gaming a H;i ie understandin;: ' e<''^n(Mi!h; ^a sterns, terms 
and eoneep , st^ulents also underu-a nofi. ile ehange^ m pereeplioii. 
Disir*ere^ted or .-ritiral ntfitudes toua^ , jrenN and the handUnki i^t nionev 
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change dnimatically during the simulation, which requires long-term budget- 
ing and planning. SludentH develop an appreeiation for financial planning 
. ancf family budgeting problems. The planning that occurH during the lengthy 
simulation increases student responsibility as it inspires planning of other 
mutters such as homework and study time, . . 

LUCILLE TAYLOR, of Hu^o Junior Hiuh School. Hu^o, Oklahoma. 
developed an instruciional program that was designed to equip her educable 
mentaUy handicapped students, 13 to 15 years bid, to become j^el^ 
supporting, economically efficient citizens, BecaUHe most of her students 
were not fiimiliar with the concept tlwt work in the princip^rf^ means of 
acquiring needs and wants, emphasis in the unit was placed on increasing 
their awareness of employment opportunities for , skilled and unskilled 
workers, on the development of positive behavior and attitudes, and on jhe 
acquisition of basic skills needed to.fLinction in contempn -iry society. The 
study of American history provided the basis for the program us students 
gained an appreciation of our heritage. This was followed^ by a review of 
government and how it ftiQctions^ Instruction in practical applications, such 
as how to register to vote, voting requirements, and use of the ballot and 
voting booths, emphasized the students" responsibilities as citizens. Effec- 
tive work habits, respect for authority, attitudes toward health andjippear- 
anae. honesty, and duties and responsibilities pfworkefs were discussed. In 
addition, shopping simulations, barming activities, budgeting, filling out 
applications for jobs, installment buying, meal planning, car buying, and 
obtaining a driver's license were huilt into the program. Several field tri||s 
were conducted so that the students would have some reaUlife reference 
points. The results of'thc j^rogram were refiected in the students' improved 
attitudes toward tf^ei;^ ovAi work, the desire to earn income io support 
themselves rather than depending upon welf^ire. and the development of a 
sense of pride in themselves as responsible citizens. 

DALE A. -LAMBERT^ orSterlin}i. Junior Hluh SchooL Eastmoni 
School' District No. lOSf^East WetnHi^ec. Washlni^ton, developed an 
elective course to introduce economic principles, structure, strategies, and 
activities in an honors course for eighth- and ninth-grade students. The 
program is a one-semester coun^e and is organized into twelve instructional 
'units. The basic philosophy of the program is to allow students the 
opportunity to gain practical ahy-oicademic experience'and personal compe- 
tence in economics in accordance with their interests, abilities, and motiva- 
tion. The primary goal of the course is to help the students identify their 
roles in the American economic system, and to establish the place of 
economics in theirs and their ftimilies' lives and in the functioning of the local 
economy. Student activities are centered on role playing in an economic 
deeisionr^making process. Once the students understand their direct in- 
volvement in the economy, emphasis is placed on the comprehension of 
basic terms, concepts, and theories in economics. In addition to a variety of 



basic textbooks and inKiruciionai materials, newspapcr^^^ transparencieH, 
masterprinl hcIh, hlms, sound filmslripH. and gamus md simbiationH are built 
into .the program, 

.LLOYD HUFF. BARBARA PAULIN. and FRANCES PRUYN 
CORCORA-N of Algonqian Junior Hiub SchooL Des Phiines. lUinuis. 
developed ''An Economic Analysis of the First American in Illinois/' Trie 
unit emphasizes an interdisciplinary approach and meant to he included in 
the North American History program of studies. 

The purposes of the unit were (1) to create an awareness that cultunil 
variations and simi^rities are the product of historical tbrces (cultural 
dynamics and cultural statics) and that examples of selected cultural 
institutions such as the nuclear ftimily. bands, tribes, and chiefdoms can be 
found the world over: and (2) to develop in the American history curriculum 
a sense of the evolution of society from a traditional economy to a market 
econonly by stressing time relationships based upon cultural and economic 
history. Among the many materials' included in the unit are a Jteacher's 
manual' maps, graphs, charts, transparencies, and a slide presentation, 

,The theme, the North Americii^n Indian, proved successful in both social 
studies and language arts classes: teachers and studbnts who became 
involved in the various activities gained k new perspective on the American 
Indian. Pre- and post-test results, using the Junior Hit^h School Test of 
Economics (Joint Council on Economic Education), indicated a substantial 
gain in cognitive knowledge of economics. 

GARY E, JOLLIFF, a teacher of ninth-grade educable retarded stu- 
dents in ih^JIarding Freshmen Building. Marion. Ohio, organized a series 
of activities 40 develop a basic understanding and practical applications of 
economics, Tinie-money relationships, concepts of work\ and methoda^of 
handling and spending money were presented in mock classroom situations 
to twenty-two students. 15 to 17 years old. Time cards, the earning of play 
nftoney for hours worked in the class: oom. and the charging of fees for 
nonessential activities (excessive restroom visits, requests to go to the 
drinking fountain, to lockers, etc.) were used to initiate the unit Additional 
related activities in practical economics were, developed., which induded 
computing' wages from time cards, establishing banking procedures, includ- 
ing savings accounts, and budgeting the spendmg of wages. Responsible 
handling of income was emphasized vvhcn students had spent;all of their 
wages and were unable to enjoy some of the extra privileges that were 
available. e,g.. playing checkers, unstructured time, and participating in 
classroom parties on Friday afternoons-. Writing checks and budgeting for 
basic munthly bills were added activities. As the class seemed to be 
prospering; upon occasion a surprise bill— for example '^son needs dental 
^work." or ^^car has broken down''— would appear on the blackboard, 
'symbolizing the situations that create obstacles to financial planning* 
Through the many phases of the unit, students learned how to tell time. 




developed more punctual habits, learned how to handle money, and showed 
they understood the correlations between work and money. 

■ BARBARA D. CONRAD, an eighth-grade social studies and math 
teacher at Stone Valley School in Alamo, Ommia, developed "Surviv- 
ing,'' a simulation focused on the inclusipn of ^onomic geoBraphy in social 

studies classes. * , 

In the simulation, each student received a legacy from Aunt 
Mathilda " However, to qualify for the inheritance, students had to meet 
certrin responsibilities. Among these, each was expected to select «, 
five-acre virgin plot of land and to survive on it for a period of one year. 
Since the acreage was to be located no closer than five miles from the 
nearest town, students vvere expected to anticipate and obtain all -needs 
considered essential to surviving alone for the full year. 

The eight-day activity required students to keep ^ diary of what they did 
and a journal to relate how money was spent in order to purchase needs. 
Students were also expected to draw maps of their land to indicate the 
location of survival systems; the natural terrain and vegetation; compass 
readings; and whatever trees. Bodies of water, hills, and other features they 
found on their plots. Among the geography activities included 'were the 
dBtermination of latitude, longitude, and altitude; daily temperatures in July 
and December; Tnajor crops", and name and population of the town nearest 
the selected land parcels. 

The simulation proved to be highly rmtivating. Students were given a 
"hands on" experience Jvhich provid&S' an element of independence, 
creativitV, and responsibility in rcl^ion to basic economic concepts. 
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High School: Grades 10-12 



CHAPTIR FOUR 



Teaching Practical 
Economics to Meet the 

Needs of LoW-lncome 
Students . . . and Their 
ents 



Raymond J. Long 

New Dorp High School. Staten Island, New York 



Introduction 

Economics has been required for gniduation from high schools in New York 
City since 1918. College-bound students are given the traditional one- 
semester course, most' often in thefr junior or senior year. Practical 
economics is presented to "general" students, those who will enter the 
world of work immediately following high school graduation. Indeed, many 
of the latter already hold full- or part-time jobs. 

New Dorp High School is small, predominantly white, and low to 
middle income; It is located in a residential section of the borough of Staten 
Island (Richmond). Most of the parents of our three thousand students own 
their own homes and are beset by all the problems associatfed with home 
ownership; mortgages, rising taxes and energy bills, on top of the usual 
maintenance demands. They are affected, too, by general cost-of-living 
increases for the basic necessities including food, clothing, and transporta-v 

tion. . J , u 

As a point of interest,- in recent years economics seemed to Re a 
high-priority course among college students throughout the United States, 
but in New York City, it has been in danger of being dropped as a 
requirement for graduation from the. public high schools. 

i 

Goals 

A course in high school economics gives social studies teachers their only 
formal oppqrtunity for imparting skills such as budgeting and comparison 
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shopping, both of which are conHidered essential tor surviving economically 
in communities with high unemployment and rising living coHts. As 1 shall 
develop later in this report, the course in New Dorp High School has a 
unique feature: it is taught in ii way designed to reach the students' piirents 
so that they, 100* will be better able to cope with the myriad problems they 
encounter in their everyday lives. 

In planning the course, I first identined the special needs and problems 
of the economically poor, the slow learners, the underachievers, and !he 
poor readers. It is estimated that 25 to 35 percent of all students in 
''suburban*^ communities like mine can be classified as slow learr^rs (50 
percent in urban areas!). I also gave special attention to career education, 
stressing a practical approach, the vaUit; of using sound economic practices 
now, and the importance of preparing (ivv getting a job (or a better one) in the 
immediate future. As I organized the course, I was aware that Hispanic, 
black, and other minority students have many mostly nonacademic demands 
placed on their time. For them, therefore, an approach requiring out-of- 
school '^research'* is usually ineffective. 

Since studies made by sociologists, psychologists, and economists show 
that the poor have the worst spending habits, 1 emphasiz:e the importance of 
money managemeni; how to get the most for one's money; how to get more 
out of what one needs for the least amount; how to limit wants to available 
resources. 

Practical Economics is the last chance my students will have for a 
structured study of the principles of economics and the last opportunit^^io 
develop sqund economic attitudes and practices in ii school setting. It is 
hoped that students who complete the course will have learned, for example, 
the basic fact that xvarciiy gives rise to the need for vvonomiting, thai is, 
allocating scarce resources to meet apparently unlimited human wants; that' 
all individuals, therefore, of necessity must decide "how to allocate or u^e 
their scarce resources; that in choosing among desirable alternative^^, 
individuals incur the opportuntty cost of giving up the next most wanted 
alternative. On the practical side, it is hopcd'that the students will under- 
stanlj the difference between money income and rcul income; he able to 
figure out how much disposable or spendable income they have after payrnll 
deductions; appreciate the effects of taxes^federal, social security, local 
3ales~on their spending power: and bec^m^Li^re of the impact of innation 
on fixed income—a process of particin^H^poriance when considering 
savings and insurance, .7 ' 

I emphasize the immediate utility of the cours\^. IVIy interest in reaching 
the parents of our students reinforces this practical concern. I begin the first 
day of cl^s by telling my students that this course will save them and their 
families hundreds and perhaps even thousands of dollars! I repeatedly^ 
remind them that the course is not only for them but for their parents, and I 
often ask them to make special marginal, notes to bring something' to their 
parents* attenfion. In essence, my goals are to develop the students' critical 
thinking ability and their use of the tools of economic analysis; to enable 
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students to undcrstund basic economic conccptH related to sc(uri!y tuul 
wants, supply and tlvmamL and the markvi — and to act accordingly. , 

The unique feature of the course— the attempt to improve the economic 
literh'^y uad emcjency of the parents through their _children~is ac= 
complished through the reiidings, activities, and ideas discussed in class, 
many of which are' related to communily resources, especially the local 
newspaper, the Staten Islancl AtlvaniT. My academic aims go hand in hand 
with a conscious effort, to- hein bridge the generation gap by improving 
relations butween parents and tneir children: The family that laces economfc 
problems together, stays together 

• Children understand better why threy canU have money tor everything-— 

their parents Have limited funds, 
© Parents better understand what their children want money for and^can 

involve them in the total decision-rnaking process concerning how much 

can be spent and fur what. a ^ 

0 Parents appreciate that their children help them^ive and shop with 
them, \^ 

In class, students learn the best food bftiys for the week, for example, and 
bring that information home, rii^^Hilso encourage their parents to use 
discount coupons, to spot bargains, and to judge qualityp 

I attempt to reach the parents of my students in the following ways: (1) I 
remind students throughout the term to pass information along to their 
parents, (2) The information to be passed along is recorded in student 
notebooks which I grade every two or three weeks, (3) I recommend that 
they read the information over wilh their parents. (4) I also ask students to 
make notes in the margin on especially important items, which they are then 
strongly urged to bring to their parents' attention, (5) We discuss in class 
practicoF questions raised by parents and brought in b>^ludents. (6) I 
sometimes offer advice but only in a general way. presenting options, and 
leaving the final decision up to the students and their parei^ 

Here are some specitTc examples of my procedures: The unit on taxes is 
taken up when parents are doing their income lax returns. As a class lessoQ, 

1 also help students to make out their own returns and requests for refund*: of 
withholding taxes, if appropriate. When we study auto insurance I give the 
students actual figures and ask them to discuss the specific amounis of 
coverage with their parents, and ! advise theni of options (most do not know 
about the medical or ofT-premise:^ theft riders). When we study hcmeowners 
insurance I ask those who live in apartments to inform tjieir pamq ^thii t 
they, too^ can purchase thjs insurance, louring parent interviews on open- 
schoor duys, . a nu'mber of parents remarked that their children were 
^enthusiastic about the course and that they themselves had learned much 
fg:)m it, Corisi\iering the high drc?pout rate and t^*'limited motivation of 
*'generaP' students, these are d(>ubly chcrishe!l''^ns of teaching suQcess, 



Procedures ' 

Practical Economu-H is a course, in personal economic prohlcms-thc 
student as consumer, wage "earner, taxpayer, uniun'mombcr. and citizen in a 
country beset by many serious economic problems!' innation. un ,'mploy-. 
ment a rising international payments deficit, an eijargy crisis, and so on. As 
one wouUI expecth a personal economics course, tlierc is a heavy consumer 
arientation. hut the course is not prhmirlly a course in ilte proMvms oj the 
consumer, kather, it is a course in economic ptizenship^ ■ 

As the course title indicates, the content is practical, that is., utv 
mediately applicable' to the work^a-day world, not in preparation tor 
economic living several years hence. But the course dues not ignore theory. 
For as Keynes said, there is nothing So practical as a good theory. 
Therefore, I introduce as much economic analysis and economic theory us 
the t.-afflc will hear. This approach is best illustrated in a topic such as ^ 
buvine a used car ,<part of the unit on consumer problems), In this mstance. 
the unstated aim of the teacher is not solely to enable the students or their' 
ftimilies to buy a good second-hand Volkswagen, but rather to learn how to 
make any major purchase; when to buy or not, when to save, how to spot a 
real ttu-gain how to recognize misleading ads and high-pressure sal^man- 
ship Especially for general .students, who are more likely to be victims of 
impulse buying and wasteful spending. I. stress the development of 
decision-making skiils. , . , . 

I provide motivation by emphasizing subjects that inlertst our sfudenM,, 
renting an apartment or buying a car, -automobile insurance, clothes, 
. records, or sports .'q.iipmcnt. To inwlve students with tb„r pjirents. I 
suggest preparin;, u ftunily.Hudfll^dly stress sb^Pp. ^ ;! 



way of gettiPC 3 0^'"^ aple atfdttWfr families together ' economically. 
I^ead of tellir 4 Lhc sD:dents to s^fbod coupons. I h.lp them to organize 
a nSe. labe^inr J-^mt" envelope^ the vanous food c"tSi»"es_ I suggest 
ihev make a weekiy shopptng lisftriSlcating which stores l^iv. the be*., buys^ 
' Students need a 'varifty .f approaches. ^Fhe teacher, is -n^on^^im 
eumpetition wilh a mo. .and other activities, programs, anclideas. ..chool is 
not llie most imaortant1:onccrn of adolescents, especially those who do not 
Dlan on hlgKyr ea-'cutton. To sustain intercut i 1 one s subject, not just -tor 
one super U^ssbntjr Pven a series of lessons th oughout the entil e term takes 
a variety of proRiamS and techniques. , , , 

To. this end, some lessons eniph isiz: the inqiMry approach, and in 
others we mrrely read the textbook togeth -r or ir tcrpret its tables, graphs, 
or pictograms. To get out of the classroom, and ^nto a more stimulating 
environment. I teach lessons on c^ireer education in cooperation wuh World 
of Work (WOW) at our Career Learning Center. A film lesson in the library 
involves yet another technique, given^n still another location. 

Students arc made aware of community resources available to hem 
The public Mbrary is visited and applicable T/ P'^^f ""^^ "^^'S^f ""^ 
discussed in class. Students are recognized and rewarded when they brmg 
information to my attention and we share it with the class. 
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, It is vital to keep up with^economic news. Radio. TV, anil newspapers 
arc essential but arc not enough. Excellent summary materials— tables, 
graphs, pictograms, and charts— appear regularly in such publications as 
LJ,S. News and World Report, New^^week, and BusinvsM Week. It is also 
essential to observe and learn from colleagues. Wc continually discuss our 
methods and evaluate each other. Materials are shared among us, and we 
keep up with educational and economics journals and attend teacher 
conferenccB. 

Trips are popular, particularly those wc make to the New York Stock 
Exchange or to local plants with assembly line production and automated 
processes. In tailoring my approach to the students* needs, I have found that 
extra-credit assignments are more likely to be completed than routine 
hanicwork assignments drawn from the class textbook. Judging student 
capability is as important as determining the scope and sequence of 
particular topics to be cewered. In the case of general students, I cannot even 
assume tW tbey can read. I cannot expect much in the way of homework or 
lest achievement from those for whom English is a second language. I try to 
devise realistic assignments md tests, test questions arc dirktly related to 
what is most emphasized in class lessons. 

Student capability should also be a prime consideration in the choice of 
a textbook. The text must be readable, with simple terminology, nnd a larger 
number of pictograms, graphs, and cartoons than would be chosen for 
college-bound students. A course for .general stydents should htfivily 
emphasize skills. Just getting some students to overcome their fear of (or 
embarrassment at) reading aloud in class is a major accomplishment and a 
worthy goal. In addition to reading skills, I also teach some simple 
mathematics, all of which seems ^^new" to them. I include basic work in 
fractions and .percentages, computing the unit cost of items on a grocery 
shelf, determining a monthly electric bill given the rates per kilowatt-hour, 
and finding 'nrue'* interest rates on credit purchases. I also.ghow how this 
'can ^ done with a pocket calculator. In addition, I review basic weights and 
measures such as pints, quarts, and gallons, and pecks, bushels, and the like. 

Students c^re most likely to do homework assignments that are short and 
for review rather than preparation for class. It is probably be^t to assume 
students will not bh prepared for class. I have my students read and scan 
ahead, and I assign written work after we have cqyered the material in class. 
Students will also gain a sense of achievemenf (very important for those 
accustomed to failure!) since they can then do the homewoi^k easily. In the 
same vein, the first test should be relativery easy so that most students can 
pass. If we alienate them in the beginning we'may never regain them. 

Another technique for helping slower students gain confidence is to 
' individualize instruction. For example, in the consumer education unit I ask 
students to select ads from the local newspaper for items in which they are 
• personally interested. They usually so. But it is a good idea to have some 
extra ads^on hand for clothing, cars, apartments, and jobs. After the students 
make their selections, I ask them to read to the class what they think they 
should look for in the ad and what may be misleading in it. When.we do the 



lessons on careers and jobs sve look ijiihe ifiost recent classilkd section tor 
jobs the HtudentH theniHelves^woutU^onsiiler applying Ibr, 

Sum ilia ry ^.-^ p 

The /u^Ktfekition f\)r Supervision and Curriculum Development has summed 
^p^the goals for our>students for the twenty^nrst century; to learn the basic 
skills* to understand concepts! to possess eonipctcncies, to be receptive to 
new ideas, and to appreciate the natu^aj^4;nvironment. No high school course 
in New York City comes closer in helpmp^iKlents to achieve these worthy 
go\ils than Practical Ikonomics. Indeed, an enthusiastic teacher, one who 
understamis and ,cspccls \m students, can achieve enccMiraging results. 
Kven though many of the students may be^fow learners with little 
motivation, it is possible for some of them to do liniiled projects, and even 
independent study, i'hese activities are usually. successful when an existing 
interest can be used to provide motivation. For example, students who are 
also working part-time or in a worldiof-woi k or ciUiperative education 
program want to satisfy graduation requirements as soon as possible. For 
those students a Practical Uconoiiiics project related to their Job is usually 
carried out well. I also suggest that students do piojtcts that can be used tor 
othi^r classes, as well as ours. There is no reason why a book report for an 
economics class cannot be modilled to satisfy a requirement or get extra 
credit in an Rnglish class. 

Kvidence of success will be the satislaction expressed in remarks by 
students and parents, improved attendan'^^ records (lemurkable Ibr gen- 
erals), and passing test grades, fhere has been a noticeable change in 
student attitudes toward soeial studies in general because of this course. 
Practical Economics is one of the most realistic courses olfered to our 
students. It deals with real concerns of our students and their parents on 
their level and offers immediately recognizable benefits. It saves them 
worry. It meots the special needs of our special students'and for me, it Is one 
of the most rewarding subjects to teach. 

\ 



Economics/Investment 
Mathematics 

\hoihanQ Horzig 

Moanakin High Snhool, Hanolulu, Hawaii , 

Introduction 

The intention of this coursu in to shiw how ccohoniic lawn and thuorius 
manifest thumHglves in the businuSH and invustinunt woikls, I'his is onu 
course* but it is known by two titles. If the student elects tu'take the course 
for social studies credit* the transcript will read 'Miconomics." But if the 
student wants to take the course for math credit, the course will he listed as 
**Investment' Mathematics'' on the transcript. However, the material 
covered is identical for all students. 

Throughout the course* each student experiences the theoretical as well 
us the praetical. Thus, an insight is gained into our economic system from a ^ 
variety of viewpoints ranging fnom the alUencompassing to the most minute. 
To put it another ,way * we want our students to study both the forest and the 
trees. 

Rationale 

It is entirely possible for a student to go through years of schooling with 
minimal exposure to^Mbnomics or business and certainly with little under- 
standing of those situations in which the theories of economics intersect with 
the specifics of the business world. It is an anomaly that our students, from 
the early elementary grades on through high school, will experience some 
discussion and analysis of our political system but seem to reTOtTO4fitle if 
any scljpoling on our economic system. The results are startling; even our 
most intelligent students are not really able to comprehend the significance 
of news events that pertain to economics and* as a resuh, are hard pressed to 
perceive cause and effect relationships. 

Thus the main purpose of this course is to relate economic theory to the 
economic environment encountered by our students and to enable them to 
understand those news events that have a direct or indirect impact upon 
their daily lives. 

Among the major goals students should attain upon completion of either 
Economics or Investment Mathematics are these: 

^ • Understand the major principles of our economic system; 

• Known some of the specifics of the business and investment world; 



Ik able to connect daily uconomic arul business news to the eeonomic 
prineiples and eonceptH studied; 

Be able to determine how changes in (he econumy ;ire inexii ieahiy hnked 
to the business and investment worlds; 

lie able Jo think in terms of eatise and efle^ts^ elationships ainong the 
various aeademic diseiplines; 

Appreciate the enormous importance of government policies on the 
economy and be able to analy/e their etlVcts; 

Learn from business people the day-^toHiay prohlcnis involved in lunmng 
u business enterprise; 

Be able to make the calculations requiied for wise investment decisions; 
Be aware of the applications of economics tci perscMiMl investments. 

nnckprouhcl 

Three years ago I submitted a proposal to my principal for an mvestment 
math course designed for college^bound studeids, As a math ti^icher, I hud 
noticed that the brightest students, those who will surely become leaders in 
hnsiness and government, had little business background. As the discussion 
progre?^sed, it became apparent that an even greater gap existed in our 
curriculum— these same students had very little exposure to economics. 

Thus, a full year's course. Economics/Investment Math, was created. 
The prerequisites w6re successful completion of Algebra I and the recom- 
mendation of the student's math teacher. Ihe student had the choice of 
taking the course for social studies or for math credit. I his credit flexibility 
attracted a large number of students. 

Experience during the past two years has shown that the best procedure 
to follow is to present, the basic economics concepts during the first 
semester. The most notable proof of learning was the submission 5f a nKUor 
essay relating to our economic system. Whenever practical, smiUI group 
projects, discussions, and oral reports were presented. This procedure was 
continued into the second semester when miijbr emphasis was given to 
business and investments. I found that this organizational structure wopl^d 
well, sihce the students had, in the first semester, acquired the economics 
background necessary to make reasoned judgrtients concerning savings, the 
stock and bond market, and real estate investment. However, 1 have found 
through expQWcnce that the suhjept in which theory and practice converge 
most obviously is the study of federal taxes. 

Provided with a fairly^good background, each student went out and 
conducted an interview with a member of the business community or a 
government agency. This proved to be a highly successful activity. ^ 

Through activities such as^these, in addition to winning the Golden 
Goose Award sponsored by Wheelabrator-Fry, Inc., the reputation of the 
course was enhanced as my students told their friend.^ abotft what they were 
doing. As one of my students fiiid, 'I told my friends to take the course, but 
only smart ones.'* ^ 
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I^f thodology and ActMtie^ . ^ 

The following are some o\ the activltiei expected of my' Students during the 
Economic^nvestiTOnt^ Math Coiirse.. UsinJ the residential and cu i- 
dominium multiple listing references, students study all the financial data on 
housing in thejchoors sending district. Two textbooks,, one 6n economics 
and the other on investment math, are assigned as welKas a variety of current 
magazines and newspapers. Each student is expected to have a, calculator 
^'available; Such 'ttata as price quotations on Treasury bills. New York Stock 
Exchange stock price^, and over-the-counter indexes as^ well as the Hawaii 
Economics Preyed n^aterials are used. I indicated some ^ the major , 
assignmelits,^such as « comprehensive. essay, in-depth interviews, and oraj 
rtpq^ in this Report.. - 

IntCTdiisciplinary Links 

During the full yearns aource, I constantly emphasize that the discipline of 
economics is closely related to many other subjects. In effect. I attempt tO: 
.show my students that wa do not live in a world in which economic issues 
are isolated from the i^^al worid. The accomparij^ing chart serves as a? 
ref^rence^oint for relating economics to other subjects. 

Evaluation Procedures | 

Among the several evaluation strategies I have used are the following: pre- 
and post-testing using, the Joint Council on Economic Education Test of 
Economic Undirstanding, a major essay 90 What Private Enterprise 
Means to^Me? ' preparation of a short resear^ ptiper on the energy problem, 
presentation of oral reports, completion of IMOA and 1040 tax returns, and 
teacher-prepared examinations on all topics studied. 

In addition, I have had several significant subjective indications that the 
course has been very successfuL One of my students was awarded the top 
^rize in the Central District for the essay, ^^What Private Enterprise Means 
tp Me." Another df my students was among the twenty-one finalists in the 
competition, and our school had the largest number of entries in the 
contest— eleven. From a personal pQint^ofview, I was more than pleased to 
have received the news that I was selected aMte^£onomics Teacher of the 
Vear at tho^ anniial meeting of the Hawaii Joint Com^ m Economic 
Education. ' ^ ^^^^^ 




Teaching tconomic 
Concepts through tlie 
"History of Western 
virilization" Course 



, William Sigtlakli and Lawrancg Abrams 

John-Dewey High School, Brooklyn, New YO^k 



Introduction . 

The study of ecbnomics is difficult for many high schooKstudents because it 
is an entirely new field of learning for them. Being cbnfronted with new 
Eeasoning skills, terminology, definitions, and concepts is often an intimidat- 
ing experience to students. We^sougRt to alleviate this problem by giving 
younger high school students'^grounding in economic concepts and related 
terminology before exposing them to a more formal and traditional high - 
school course in economics. We did this by integrating economics into our 
sCHbol*s Western Civilization curriculum. 

The Setting 

Oui*school is unusual in several wayH. It has a eight-hour day for students 
'and staff. Each student is scheduled for both formal classes and independent 
.study. jThere are five cycles a year. Between each cycle the entire school is 
reprogranimed according' to student requests and needs. Individual courses 
are made up of one cycle or clusters of cycles as needed, In^each subject, 
certain general topics of study are mandated. Theie mandates may be 
satisTied by selection of courses from a- Variety offered in each mandated 
area. In* addition, a portiof]! of a students iota! high school program is set 
aside for electives. Cv " * 

As part^pf^the social studies requirement, studentr must take three 
cycles (three-fifAs of a year) of Western Civilization. One of the si^ courses 
of^ere^d in Western Civilization is The Age of IndustrialisfTi, a study of the 
impact of indusfrialization on the Western svorld. ' ^ 

[ The coi^^ was originally designed as a study of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in Englai^d. After teaching it once we realized that there were problems 
•wuh it. (D Sihce the topic was somewl^t removed from student experience, 
thtUhterest (evel was low. (2) The "economic concepts in the course were 
vagute. (3) Available materials were pften outdated- (4) The content of the 
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courie was not sufficiently applicable t9 today's world..(5) The course did 
not adequately develop cognitive and affective skills w^uld be earned 
beyond the classroom. Consequently, we redesigned the course so tha it 
would include fun^mental economic theories of industrial sbaetytaugh .n 
tt stimulating way and! at the «ame lime, preserve the essentfals. of t^e 
.historical baclfgroiJind cjf industrial Englaivi. 

Go&ls: . - ' 

Before'starting to redekign the course, we outlined the following goals; 

1 To design and implement h miflTcpurse that integrate? basic Mdnomic 
■ concepts into the established tenlh;grade Western Civilization cur,. 

riculum; f . . ' / 

2 To provide^ colleagues with a range of 1saching>tffogies (inquiry, 
' small group processes, Bebates, simulation ganiesV independent study, 

' role^pfays, multimedia approaches) designed to stimulate student intfr- 
est in classic economic concepts; . , 

3. To provide high school students with « foundation for their futii re 
required study of economics; , / 

4. To incl-ease student interest in an elective pro-am in economics; 

5 To provWe students with'learning experiences that develop their skills 
in economic problem-solving and analytical thinking; 

6 To have students analyze and evaluate economic theories and alterna- 
tive econbmic systems. (socialism, comm^unism) that have had an 
impact on Western civiiization; , J V 

7 To have students appreciate the intncmcies of fundamental economic 
concepts applicable in ,a free industrial society, e.g., supply and 
demand, self-interest, profit motive, free enterprise, invisible hand; 

8 To have students identify,-analyze, and evaluate the idcasW impqrtant 
■^^^eanomic thl)rists (laissez-faire capitalism, Utopian socialism, derno^ 

cratic socialism, and Marxism); 
9 " To have students evaluate thtf strengths and iit^itations of industrial 

growth oh the economies of newly developing nations; _ 
ro. To heliJ students understand the overt and subtle impact that indus- 
' trialization has had on their behavior; t 
; 11. To have students appreciate the interrelationships among economic.^ 
social, and historical factors in a society. , _ ; ; ' 

' ' " '. 
Steps: ' 

In attempting to achieve our goals, we went through the following steps: 
1. We began by isolating those economic concepts we beHeved should be 
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at the core of the course. We then redesigned the course of study , adding 
strategy suggestions, to reflect the general and specifiG goals we had 
isolated (see Appendix A of the fuH report , availabletrom the Vernpn R. 
Alden Library, Ohio University, .^thens, Ohio). , 

2. >¥hile planning a series of lersons and learning activities, we surveyed, 
selected, and created appropri'ate materials. ^We have enclosed in 
Appendix B only those lessons whifih bear specifically upon economic 
concepts and values, together with* Student materials used m each 
lesson. We also freely used the homework and ''resource oeflter''^ 
assignments, which are generally available in bur department (see 
AppendiK C). , 
f 3. We administered a pretest of economic concepts and evaluated the 
results (see Appendix D). . " , ' \ 

4. We evaluated student outcomes in the standard ways: midcycle and final 
' ^ examinations, assessment of student performance in class, evaluation of . 
stude^at individual and group projects (see Appendix E), 

NOTE: As an alternative to the lessons on the development of the market 
economy and industrialization in England we have included niate- 
rials for a debalA These are contained in Appendix €. 

Organization 

As indicated* we organized our courfee in Western Civilization to inckide a 
foundation in basic economic concepts by (1) isolating. economic concepts, 
(2).pllanning a series of lessons and learning activities, and (3) developing a 
series of homework and resource cent|r assignments. For the^purposes of " 
this report, one example which links the three components of our prpgram is 
given, . , \^ ^ ^ . ^ ' ; 

LESSON 4. HOW DOES A NATION INDUSTRIALIZE? ' ' t 

Objectives: . _ ' * 

i . To analyze raw data of a not yet industrialized nation; 

2; To solve the need for mrrpa^pH fnoH^mflnrrinn m r\ part of industrial 

development; . . 

3 J' To appreciate the difficulties in planning for a country's industrial 
. ^ growth; ^ * ^ 

4. To apply the equation, INDUSTRIALIZATION* - LAND + LABOR 
+ CAPITAL 4- IDEAS to the not yet industrialized nation. 

Strategy: ^ , ^ , . . 

^ Students are given data sheets on the fictitious nation of Fenwick' 
(remarkably similar to England prior to the Industrial Revolution). Students 
are to act as ecdnojTiic advisers to solve various problems associated with 
Fentvick. 
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'can FENWIcklANS BECOME MORE PROSPEROUS? 

You are' a res/dent of the island nation of tlie Duehy of Grand Fenwick You 
are consider/d one of its brightest residents and have publicly stated that 
you think Grand Psnwick should become more prosperous and assume its 
riahtftil role as a world leader. As a result, the chief political leader of Grand 
Fenw'iek, the Grand Duke Turgid ^ Mediocritus. has placed you on a 
committee to try to outline a^plan to make your country more productiYe _ 
However, several other committees are also workmg on this problem. It 
your committee fails to presenj the best solution, the Grand Duke (who .s 
noted for His impatience and idiosyncracies)will have you ground up mto 



fertilizer and scattered over the fields 
The following data abdyt Grand Fen 



Jrand Fenwick. 
have been gathered no help you: 



island which is separated frpm its 
□ximalcly 95.000 square miles (as 



j^verage rainf 

Jes: ^^8.000: 
iber of 1 



contains many gwdf harbors, 
plains, some low -maunlains and 

zone and warmed somewhat 
41 inches (about thti st\me 



1, Geogrdphy: Gramd>enwick is 
neighbors on the mainland. Size; 
big as California), 

2, Topography: Grand Fenwick^s 
many navigable rivers, some fe 
valleys, \ ^ 

3, Climate: Mild; located in tb^ter 
by the nearby Gulf Stream. 
Us New York City). ^ 

4, Population: 18.508.000 (r 

5, Population Density^ (average 
15.2; city: 

6, oix:apatirms: Maj^: farming, 
minor: small marifa£acUH<ng^ 

academics, goverriment mirk, ■ -. , 

' 1 Natural Resourvd: ^ Significant amounts of coal and ^mn ore (basic 

Ingredients foe steel), much uf which Js unmmed, , . ^ ; 

\ 8 Trade^ Exports: goods made by cr^iftspeople, some, cipth, nnts. 
: wheat; imports: gold, silver, tobacco, some cotton, HUgar. . 
9 hconw mrihution: 10 percent very wealthy, own 92 pcrcenl of the^ 
natidn's wealth; 90 percent just managing to get by. AJcw unemployed.^ 
10. Ecmomv: - 80 percent agriculture; 10 percent handicrafts homemade 
cloth, etc,; 10 percent small manufactured goods produced in factori^ 
located in cities. 
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females: 9,000,000). 
e per square mile): Rural: 

dairy fiu'minp, trade; 
industries, finance. 



PROBLSMS^O BE SOLVEiriyouv iix^^) 

Deal with each of the problems listed below as assigned. Record ^he 
problem, your solutiom and the i^asons for your solution in your notes. ^ 

1 Problem: Many Fenwickians have a difficult time getting enough food 
' to eat. Develop a plan for solving this problem. . ? 



Solulion? 
Reasohs? 



h Problem: Grand Fenwick's economy presently has 80 percent of its 
pebple working in agricultural production; 10 percent work^ 
. ^ ing in commerct (trade); and 10 percent in small factories-^ 
and crafts. How might you like those figures to change if 
" Grand Fenwick is to become more prosperous? 

Solution? * = 

Reasons? ^ ' ^ 

3, "Economic change changes all of society/' 

Problem: Assuming the above statement to be true, how might these 
changes you decided upon to solve Problem 2 affect each of 
. . the following in Grand Fenwick? Urban population density, 

use of natural resources, ocqupaffdns, imports and exports. 
^ . ' . . ^ \ " ■ • ■ 

HOMEWORK^ ASSIGNMENT SHEET--Lesso^^^^ , 

Readings, as listed. 

1 Explain how each of the following factors of human origin helped 
promote the Industrial Revolution in England; (a) favorable government ^ 
attitude, (b) availability of capital,. (rf) large labor supply. 

2. Explain the role that nature played in promoting the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. ^ ^ , ^ ^ 

3, Was nature or people more important in starting the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in England? Give reasons for your answer. ^ 

4 Assume^that'you are the leader of a poornfttion today that is anxious to 
^ /industrialize. Describe 5^ essential requirements for industrial develop^ 
ment t^at woulfl bB needed to accomplish your task. ' 

Summary of Course ^ / <^ , 

We organized our course by listing twenty key economic concepts that we 
wanted to include in the program. As suggested above, each concept wa^ 
presented and discussed, a series of lessons iind activities was developed,^ 
and homework and resource center assignments were mdicated..Essential!y . 
the course focused on the impact ofMndugtrialization on people. Studems 
analyze j both the benefits and the problems that developed out of an 
accelerated industrial economy. The course emphasized a sociological and 
economic analysis of industriali^ation.and integrated these disciplmes into 
the historical developments we call the Industrial Revolution, The develop^ 
ment of the prog^m was organized thematically rather than chronologicairy . 
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Background ^ \ 

f ' ^ " ^ " ^ ^ \ _ __ * 

Planning for the unit began tfter I had heard James Flxx, Author of The 

Cdmplete Gidde to Running, discuss the impact of the running^hoe on the 

economy when he particlpaled in a panel discussion on a local educational 

program. While the title began to taWesshape in my mind, I was reminded of 

articlas I had read on similar topics, such as ''Why Johnny Can't Read.'' 

Using a hypothetical person as theWotagonist, I was able to develop a 
three-week unit designed to integrate economic concepts into my courses in 
sociology and psychology. Johnny, a composite of all students attending 
Nprthslde High School,, was used to fill roles as a worker, consumer, and 
citizen in the various activities of the unit. Before the project was completed, 
over j25 students had tdken part in "What Makes Johnny Run?" since our 
students elect sociology in the first semester and psychology in the second 
term. My students were mainly seniors with a sprinkling of juniors, but 
before, we completed our work, the seniors and juniors taught the Economy 
Game to a class of sophomores. 

The motivating question used the unit generated immediate and 
constant interest. It seemed that Johnny became part of our classroom— an 
imaginary friend who was always with us. As we continued .the unit, the 
answer to our question took on dimensions and projections we had not 
anticipated. Everywhere we turned, it seemed that riinnin| was the '-in" 
thing. Fortunately, als^ our choice of a consumer product, a shoe, could hot 
have generated moreyfnterest "with thfe students. They felt that the running 
shoe was their^^^lbWgi" 

In psychology, we learned that as humans we not only have emotional 
needs to be satisfied by others, but that we associate With others for the 
fljlfilln\entof economic needs (reasons), being dependent upon others for 
food, clothing, and protectioh. Interdependence is high among people 
becaPie individuals tend to concentrate on specific tasks. Furthermore, 
Johnny not only finds much of his identity in work, but he is dependent upon 
the goods and services produced by others . 

Teaching Guide ' 

I organized the unit by develbping a teaching guide (Exhibit 1) in which I 
listed the choices I thought my studentr woul4 have to^make, the purposes 
and procedures they were to follow in making decisions, and the economic 
fipncepts to'be stressed throughout the unit, . ^ * 
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Purposes 

My objectives in organizing '*What Makes Johnny Run?" as a unit of study 
to be inchidad in our sociology and psychology classes \^ere: 

1 . To create an' atmosphere and to select a topic that would encpurage the 
exploration and identification of choices from a psychologicM approach 
through the utilization of a hypotfietical person, Johnny, in the role of a 

. -worker as we approach the i980s;. 

2. To evaluate Johnny's role as a status meeker and to determine its impact 
on the economy; ' 

3. To select an exciting, currentJy popular, consumer product; to track it 
through the economic system; and to use the product to lead the 
students into an awareness of balance and imbalance in the American 
economy; . ^ 

4/ To offer students an opportunity to find effective materials, to lcash\ 
and to discover new consumer products in their own state; and 

5. To provide an opportunity tor increased awareness and-pitflicfpation in 
the citizen's role in the community. 

Organization 

Thf unit was organized into thirteen subseqtions w)nch weni linked tuKicr 
Uiree divisions: (1) psycholdgical choices and the economic system.in their 
relation to Johnny as a worker in the decision-making ^ocess and as 
statUs-seekar whose behavior reflects ,the strength of current fads; 
(2) consumer cfiQice; using the sneaker as a case study to analyze the 
economic system; and (3) the citizen's exercise of choice-making powers. ' 

\' For the purposes pf this report, 1 have included a brief examplfe to 
illustrate organization and content. 

a . ■ ■ ■ - ■ ^ 

CONSUMER CHOICE: THE DRIVING FORCE OF A MARKET ECONOMY ' _ 

We began^by indicating that Johnny the consumer is in many ways the most 
important person in the free enterprise system. Without him, there would be 
no need for production or distribution of the shoe or any other qonsumer 
item. To emphasize this key point, we used a leaching kit oh consumer 
choice. We recommend this strategy as it allows shortcuts to be taken. 

At the end of tltis phase of our study, students were better able,to herp 
themselves and Johnny to: • 

" ■ ^ -j ■ • . 

L State his consumer rote in the marketplace; ■ 

2. Evaluate Johnny's importance as a consumer in the marketplace; 

3. Determine and list ftictors that influence Johnny's choices as a con-^ 
dumer; . \ / 
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RecogFi ^ that in a marketplace different people have different needs, 

wants, desires, goals, and values; 
5* Define, discuss, and g^e examples of opportunity costs and trade-offs*, 
6. Define, discuss, and give examples of societal choices, opportunity 

costs, and trade-offs; ' - * 

% Explain how supply and demand help determine the price of a product.. 

j^s the next step, the students took the following series of tests drawn 
from the study guide: Making Your Choice, Multiple Choice on Completing 
Sentences; True or False Statements; Circle the Word Puzzle; and a 
Crossword Puzzle/ AH these were interesting and enjoyable to our students. 

As we studied, Johnny*s consumer choices, one of the students who 
works at a llocal sporting goods* store brought in a leaflet on Ambi, a 
training/casual shoe made in Arkansas. Subseque|itly, we wrote to the 
manufacturer and used that brand of shoe as n case study to illustrate the 
manufacture of a new product in Arkansas, 

Other parts of this ^ctibn infcluded; What Is a Market? Choice and 
Scarcity; Trade-offs; Choices fbr Companies;. Values Determine thoices; 
Finding the Price; Supply and Demand; Competition; The Cost of Respond- 
ing to Consumrt's; The Role of Profits in Responding to' .Consumer Chojce; 
and Productivity/ ' . . 

Evaluation 

We began , with the questfon. What is your EQ? That question prompted 
another: What is Ep? We responded with EQ - Economic Quotient. We 
then had our sludents take the new Joint Council on Economic Education 
Tests (}f Economic Literacy, On the pretest, the stuient scoreH ranged from a 
high of 85 percent to.a Tow of 26 percent. The low scores were not surprising 
sincfe they were attained by students who norrrially score below average on 
any test. On the post-tcHt, the highest score was 96 pertent. in most casesr^ 
the studjftts were pleased to increase their EQ. Two or three scored lower in 
the post-test, but considering that Ihere w^re several intervening variabies, 
this was not unusuial. 

We also had subjective data to indicate that the project was successful, 
e st)ciology students I had taught during the first Semester asked to 
become part of the project. Subsequently, near the end of the second' 
scrnester, jMst as they v^ere completing a study of the economy and the 
\government, the information from the shoe' company arrived. TheNe stu- 
dentsXwere eager^to use the material to analyze the American economy. We 
hWd amextended period which prijvided^an opportunity for the students,to 
work in^^mall grpups. The additional assignments they completed were used^ 
lateV^by W)tK psychology and sociology students. 

\ \ ■ 
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Good Ideas In Brief: High Schoql 

DOROTHY ANN BARRETT, of West High School, Mankato, Min- 
nesota, developed a simulation entitled. "Steamboats Get Tracked On." 
The sixteen-day activity was designed to dramatize the costs and benefits of 
'technological change through the utilization of an historical event: the 
replacement of steamboats by railroads for volume transportation in the 
Mankato. Minnesota, area. The simulation is.ipultidisciplinary and ha.s an 
historical setting and political and 'economic applications. In this case, 
political factors dominated the decision-making proces.s related- to a market 
question. As the simulation is developed, students role-play a five-member 
city council includini the' mayor. After hearing arguments and testimony, 
from various vested interest groups, the council debides whether the railroad 
should be permitted to come into Mankato. The special-interest groups 
include the railroad company and their lawyer; the steamboat cojTipanies and 
their legal representatives; people representing big business, who are 
looking for markets and travel opportunities;, local buHincSspeople. who are 
threatened by p"Sssible compclition; farmers, who are looking for wider 
market.s for their fe^s; preservationists, who strongly advocate the con- 
tinuante of the status q«0 regardless of private and external advantage; and 
newspaper representatives. A large amount of supportive materials iS 
included in the simulation, among which are worksheets, recommended 
reading list's, day-by-day lesson plans, a glossary of economic terms, 
supply-demand analysis, the histoncal setting and data sheets, and profiles 
describing the roles of all participants in the activity. The activity, which is 
integrated into the tenth-grade American history program, provides a model 
that could be adapted to any cftmmunity that has experienced the eci^nomie 
impact- of fhanges in transportation mode or other technological innova- 
tions. 

BETrV OURKE, a' fifth-grade teacher in Chmhl School, ■ North 
CaUhvell, 'New Jersey, and THOMAS W. MULLANE, a twelfth-grade 
social studies teacher in VVt'.v/ /i:v.v('.v Hit^h School, , North Caldwell, New^ 
Jersev. originated a program in response to :l grant gWen by the statepf-Npw 
Jersey to teach economics and corporate structure to a group of Jifttf graders 
who were identified as intellectually gifted. In.mruction was given Wt only 
by the teacher, by using community' resource people, films, and ficRi trips. 

• but also by seniors attending the local high school. After studying the legal 
issues and requirements related to the foundation of a corporiaion, the fifth 
graders fornied their own corporation, 6Vn<'r<;/ Creations. Officers were 

■ elected, by-laws were written, and capital was raised by writing a, prospec- 
tus, issuing promissory notes, and selling stocks. Candles and pot holders 
were mimufactured, and marketing strategics and advertising were disciLssed 
and put into action. The high school seniors gave a series of lessons linking 
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the corpdratlon^sjnanufactunng to economic concepts and the stock market 
by using a variety of teaching.approaches, including debates, role playing, 
AV materials,, and small group discussions. Amoftg the terms iind concepts 
presented by the twelfth graders were business organization; stocks, bunds, 
dividends, and interest; fectors^of production, and money and banking.^An, 
important outcome of the prGject in addition to the acquisition of knowledge 
about corporate structure, the stock market, and other economic terms, was 
that the fifth graders learned how to think critically in real situations that 
require problem-solving action. 

SUSAN R. JACOBSON, of Male Hfuh Svlwoh Louisville, Kentuc ky. 
sensing that her students questioned the necessity and legitimacyof profit in 
a capitalistic system, developed a unit called ^'Profit or Perish: The Role of 
Profit in a Capitalistic Economic System/' A comparative systems approach 
was used. An investigation was undj^rtakcn of a barter-type economy, a 
command system, and a raqrket-orientW^ i.e., capitalistic system. Account 
was tuken of differing levels of technoTpgicul development and methods, of 
distribution of goods and of conflict^ likely to arise irf each system, 
particularly those resulting from differ^g expectations concerning the role 
of the individual. Opposing and conitadictory views were presented and 
analyzed. The unit was dev^oped as an interdiKciplinary project for students 
in grades 9 through 12, and can be used in history, anthropology, socftl 
studies, economics, and speciaUeducatiop classes. Among (he instructional 
materials included in the project a survey form for assessing students* 
attitudes on profit; statements of behavioraL objectives; lesson plans: 
worksheets and related questions and activities; readings from various 
disciplines including anthropology; and four outstanding confiict dilemmas. 
An interesting highlight of the unit is its emphasis on basic, skills, A 
^'Speedway^ Board" is used to.' have students work on the proAunciijtion, 
spelling, definition, and usagq of vocabulary through a. motivational 
'^chance" system. Activities especially inlergsling lu sludenls, e.g., hiring a 
dance band for a school function, are used to encouragu students to analyze 
and discuss economic concepts. ' 

KAYE L; darby, otDmiil Dou^lm Uinh SclwoL Porihimi preuiifU 
developed a course designed to introduce students to^a series of specific 
environmental problems primarily oriented to the Pacific Northwest and the 
local Portland area. Various groups involved with environmental issues were 
examined so that the students might gain a. better understanding of the 
economic, social, and political significance of the arguments of each 
speclaUinterest group; Throughout the eighteen-week program, students 
were challenged to utilize their acquired skills in critical thinking to arrive at 
the best possible practical solutions to the environmental problems studied. 
Among the miijor topics preHcnted and discussed were the course introduc- 
tion; laqd use management problcmji in Oregon; urban pollution problems, 
Including those related to solid waste disposal, air quality and transporu^ 
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tion; energy prciblems; pupulationt growth vs, no growth; politics arid the 
environment: ami vulues and value piiunlich. ^ 

, A variut/of tuaching and learning matgrials is conniined in the program, 
which ttitludus a forest land managymcnl upinipn pOlL ^xceptiiMially wdl- 
develo^^imulaiions in which students role play membership in^oneerned 
intercut r^^ups, and a series of related thought-pnwdking acnvilies. 



BrfrYrd. SANDERSON, of ihiv Crrck Ifi^h Si hooL Chesapeake. 
Vit^inla. up^ determining that her business students inigrades IU-12 did- 
not have i^^rking knowledge of what business organizations were all 
^out. developed a packet of independent units of study on "^Typcs of 
'^siness Organizations." Fach packet iiicluiled student/teaeher guidehnes 
for each activity, techniques and purposes in directing activities, ^)nd student/ 
tfcaeher evaluating procedures and instruments. In addition, a complete slide 
presenlalion, individualized prflects and tests, and a teacher's scoring key 
are included. The unit rationale was that ^Mhe student, upon entering the 
business world, must seek employment in or operate the type of orgunizatitin 
^ that best suits his/her personal needs. Once employed by self or olher^>. 
he/she must identify and select business procedures advantageous to this . 
organization. Too, as a consumer and citizen, the student must^tflize the 
ser\^ices and products of these organizations.'^ Hxcept as noted; student 
wtivities, learnrng guides, and intbrmation arc griginaL Other business 
teachers have availed themselves of the unit because of its outstanding and 
creative activities and organization, 

SALLY BLACKMLR, of Htmcoyc Cvntral Sclun)!. ilvnvoyi'. Nvw 
York, developed an instructional unit called ^^Gross National Product: An 
Eeonumic lulucation Unit of Instruction Ibr Ninth and Tenth Grades." The 
purpose of the module is to develop an understanding of ba ic concepts 
relating to GNP and to apply them to more abstract situations, ihe focus ot 
the linit i^ on deriving the conct^nl of (iNP and comparing past annual, 
measures of economic activity by using current ilollars. A sequential 
program is presented. in^Juding lesson outlines.lbr running a businass. that 
illustrate some basic concepts ass Mated with GSIP; a picllirJ lesson fiw 
^ deriving the meaning of. GNP; a research prijject and game; and a series of 
olijective questions for evaluating student learning: The first group selected 
to receive instruction TrOrii the module was the lowest^^ichieving grinip of 
ninth'graders. The^ following year, all tenth-grade social studies students 
used the unit;Jt was found that the original group seemed to retain the 
information developed in the unit much ;bme? than they did other umls 
taught to Ihem in their ninth-grade srcirtl studies chissi It was also fbund that 
even though the general achievement of the students was beUi^ average, 
they showed a higher level of understanding of (iNP iJoncepTs and abstrac-^ 
tions than did the rest of the students, who had studied the topic Jn a less 
extensive unit. The module has been reprinted, and circulated by the 
Qcnesec Region CgunclUm Hconomic lulucation (N.Y,) Ibr tLiachers vvho 
wish to integ!ata.ecimomic concepts into thejr classroom. 



MICHAEl! POOLE H and HELEN MONTGOMERY of Bellingham 
High School Bellingham, 'Washington, created a simulation designed to 
model international economic relationships in the cbntemporary vvdrld. The 
simulation, "Wealth of Nations/' is the final activity of a required ninth- 
grade course called "Social Studies Concepts," which includes the esscniinl 
concepts of geography and economics. /'Wealth of Nations" is a two=week 
activity, and requires all students to participate, using information and 
concepts they learned during the preceding ten weeks of class. In the 
simulation, the classroom becomes a world with its own countries and 
resources, the students are divided into a maximum of six groups. The 
rnembers of each group are required to develop an imaginary country, 
following an outline which guides them in establishing their nation. Each 
group gives a name to its nation, makes a map, lists resources and prodiicts, 
and generally makes decisions on the basis of the geographic facts -they have 
designed for their country. Each country, has its own distinctive set of 
resources and a desire to be self-sufficient in order to provide its population 
with the necessiticH of life., After cornpleting the basic description of their 
countries, the students determine the wealth of each nation in preparation 
for a series of trading rounds which are conducted Jo achieve the desired 
economic goals of each coui^try. The trading rounds start with the exchange 
ofresources, since none is'duplicated ambnp ne counlnes. Money values 
are assigned to each of the resources, and exchange rates are established to 
fticiiitate international trade. At the conclusion of- the training rpunds, 
siudenis then determine the relative economic wealth of their countries. 

PATRICIA L. SHELTON. of Pleasani Hill SchooL Miuion, Ohio 
introduced a unit entitled^'Dislribulioh of Income and the Role of Profits in 
the Market System'' into her consumer economics classes. The two^ to 
ftiur-week unit can also be include^ in high school classes in marketing, 
sociology, and current affairs. If used in consumer economics, it would be 
the third topic of a sequence that begins with an introduction (scarcity, 
opportunityeosts and idecision-making. and comparative economic systems) 
followed by a unit covering supply and demand and the pricing system ma 
market economy. The new unit serves to introduce macroeconomics and is 
organized to lead into a unit on the role of capital, interest, and wage 
determination in a market system. In addition, in consumer problems 
classes, the "role of government, ihc federal reserve system, and interna^ 
tional trade are included. The mLijor otijectives of the unit are to>present the 
meaning of economic ^lerms and concepts, to develop a framework or model 
for decision making through which students can lopically analyze contempo^ 
riiry economic problems, and to help studynts idcaify their own influences 
on the system and understand how the'system.influenccs them. Among the 
mapy materials included in the full report were learning activities, a glossary 
of economic termini Jgy studies, a list of beh^ivioral objectives, worksheets 
and related activities including crossword puzzles and graphs, simulations,, 
selected readings, a post-test, and a complete hthliography. 
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CHAPTER FiVi 



Monfy and Banking 
Forever " ^ 

/ Robin L. Bartiett 

Denison University, Granville, Ohio 

■'I 

Introduction . 

In the winter of 1974, I found. myself in a new location, among unfamiliar 
faces, and about to start my teaching career. Teacljing principles of 
economics while in graduate school and soliciting the advice of seasoned 
professors had not prepared me for the lecturing doldrums which occurred 
halfway through my first course on money and banking. Students began 
asking me what monetary theory had to do with anything in the ''real world" 
and I began asking myself what my previous objection had tfeen to injetting 
a more institutional emphasis In this, course. 

In retrospect, a ^eoretical as opposed to an institutional emphasis was 
not the error! What was missing in my course was some display of 
applicability or ''relevance," some way of r7i'ai:ing the St. Louis multiplier 
exciting to the average college st&dent, and some way of making fponey and 
banking a memprable educational experience— one that would stay with 
students after graduation and be of benefit to them in their day-to-day lives.- 
The task of designing a course that ftjlfills these g^ 'als and at the same time 
teaches economic theory was indeed a challenge. 

The problem is th^t the material contained in most money and banking 
courses can be boring to many students, particularly those not inclined to 
appreciate the esthetic qualities of T--accounts or the mathematical elegance 
of simultaneous equation solutions. One really bad lecture, with the tim.e and 
potential for otl\ers, just adds to the tedium unless students see the necessity 
^ for the drier aspects of theory. The Federal Open Market Committee 
(FOMC) simulation, as an integral part of the course, is one way of insuring 
that students see the necessity of the'ory and the exciting role it plays in 
policy-making situations. ' ^ 
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The FOMC Simulation , ^ ^ s 

Several factors are important when analyzing the e^ct of the FOMC 
simulation on student learning. First, the FOMC simulatioh is one-quarter of 
the course and^of the Student's grade. Second, the simulation represents a 
second generation in siiviulation design. Third, the simulation reinforces and 
draws upon what, students learn in the rest of the course; The effect of the 
FOMIC simulation on student learning is e^camined with both soft and hard 
statistical evidenee. -.. 

Students^ were required to purchase two books for the course: 
Simpson's Money cuici Economic Analysis and Bartlett and Amsler's A Wall 
Street Jburnal JounuiL The ^textbook is theoretically oriented. The WSJ 
Joi&nai serves as a workbooK and analytical guide for the Wall Street 

Journal, to which students are*Vequired to subscribe. 

.The course is outlined in a very traditional manner except that after 
examining the oAp accounts briefly; students are introduced to a very 
simple Keynesian modeL The early introduction of a macro model is done 
for two reasons/First, intermediate macro is a prerequisite for money- and 
banking. To maintain continuity, it is important to'establish the link between 
macroeconpmiQs and monetary theory early in the course. Second, the early 
use of even a very simple macro model is a prerequisite for the 'FOMC , 
simulation. Students need some analytical frhmework to start with and to 
build upon. Throughout the course the cmphasjs in lectures is theoreUcal, 

Students are tested.on this material over the course of the semester with 
minitests. These arejbrty-minute tests on material discussed in the book and 
developed in class. Students are allowed to drop their lowest grade of five on 
the minitest. At the end of the semester, students are tested again but only 
over the specific ^material on the minitest. Thus, thqir final exam is a 
modification of questions previously asked. This traditional approach to the 
material and testing of the students' understanding of it account for 50 

, percent of their grade. 
*^ The remaining portion of a student's grade is determined either directly 
or indirectly by the FOMC simulation. There are four or five FOMC 
simulations throughout the semester, depending on thtf schedule. Students 
are required to participate in-fbur. They are graded on five things: demeanor, 
accuracy of facts, plausibility of analysis, adequacy of policy suggestions, 
and responses. A simple grading sheet fiicilitates m grading procedure. At 
the end of the semester each student must write a position paper which . 
mirrors much of the simulation, giving students a second chance to learn thej 
material. It is premature to discuss this aspect of the course at this time,^and^ 
an elaboration on these experiences'will follow in due course. . 

The Dtesign of the FOMC Simulation 

As can be surmised from the time alloted the simulation and the effort 
required for a position paper, the FOMC simulation' plays a key role in 
affecting student learning. In essence it serves as a bridge between the- 




^economic theory they are learning in class and from personal study and:the 
ule of theory in the "real world. Unlike most simulations used, in the 
teaching of economics, the FOMC simulation is synergistic; that is, it is 
specifically designed to incorporate three different simulation techniques 
and to build upon the cumulative nature of the learning,process asWitlined 
by Bloom in his taxonomy of educational objectives. A rationale rbt-this 
design is develop^ after reyiewing the inconclusive findings of traditional 
simulations and adapting Bloom's taxonomy to fU the nuances of economic 
theory. , ^ 

I spent four years deVploping this approach, and much of my work was 
supported by the Deniso/ Simulation Center funded by the Lilly Endow- 
ment, Incorporated, The center provided assistants, released time, and 
travel money. The work was presented r& various stages of development at 
several conferences and has been published. In addition, a farmer sAdent, 
Christine E, Amsler, funded by the center. Worked closely with me on these 
projects, Denison University has^ been very supportive of .my research 
efforts in developing effective teaching techniques. ' 

Goals of the FOMC Siniulatioti ■ ^ 

The overall purpose of the FOMC simulation is to reinforce 
under^t: nding of monetary theory and financial institutions and to ill 
how monetary policy in the United States is made and executed. In 
terms, the three main oyectives of jHe FOMC simulation ^are 10 

9^ Describe the purposes and functions of the Federal Reserve system and 
to familiarize students w^h basic economic information available in 
public media; " ^ \ . ^ ^ 

^ • Illustrate the role macroeconomic theory plays in policymaking and to 
give students an opportunity to use the models they learned in^class; 
p Have students apply their fundamental underHtanding of facts and 
models to judge for themselves the relative merits of policy actions 
reported in the press. . - ' 

Each of these o^ectives parallels a stage in the learning process and an 
aspect of the policymaking environmetit ai^ discussed in the rationale. The 
FOMCTs^synergistic in that these objectives are^meUby simultaneously using 
' the simulation^lechniques of case study, modeUbuilding,'and role-playing. 

The Classroom Experience oLtheJEaMC Simulation 

'In brief, the FOMC simulation is an enactrftent of thVTpMe-meeimp 
actually held in Washington. Eleven to forty^four students ^n participate aiT 
each .of4he triweekly meetings. Each session lasts for an hour. Students 
prepare" for the simulation by clipping alleles from the most recent. issues of 
\he WairStreet Jo/Wvm// The workb^ helps them to recognize which 
articles are important and provides them with tables for recording informal 
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tion as well as ,syith charft on whicli to plot the entdes so that trends can be 

observed and followed. Space is .provided for pasting the articles n for 
future reference in the simulation. Thus all the students have up^to^date and 
identical pieces of information. The common ground facilflates d|Scussion 
Students also prepare for the simulatmn by researchmg their .isMgned 
roles as committee or staff members; They analyze the facts '^""ecjed from • 
the Journal within the theoretical frameworks learned in class and from he 
political perspective of the committee member. As the course, progresses the 
analytical preparation is Expected to become more sophisticated. 
• I prepared for class by updating'my own WSJ Journal and by filling ou ■ 
the grading sheets. I paid particular attention to releases of the chairman of 
the Federal Reserve ^oard, since that was my role. 

At each meeting, different members of the committee are responsib e 
'for different sectors of the economy, as outlined in the WSJ Jom-nal 
Members of the committee or their staffs must brief the entire committee qi| 
"the current economic situation within their sector, give their analysis 
these developments, predict future trends, and suggest policy courses.^^ 
When all ten of the three- to five-minute presentations are compile, . -^ 
discussion takes place until a consensus for policy action is reached.. 1 he 
views of the chairman are always made known. • , 

The atmosphere for these meetings is set in several ways. Firs , the 
room is set up for a conference. If a large con^rence tabl^.s not av^i^ 
members of the FOMC sit. in an inner nng of chairs Pro^'d^d with name 
i plates.:Staff membdrs are seated in an outer circle "^ar. their^a^^ned . 
committee member, who acts as tfc groups head in large classes. The mood 
of gravity is further enhanced b^'^^B ^dmt, to w^r bu^'n^^^^ 
atl^e, to address the committee fbrmtoy:^jm a podium, and to stay within 
assigned roles. ^ 

A Final Effort 

The debate between particular committee members, in keeping with their 
assigned roles, can be time consuming, and not ^11 students are permitted to 
enRage in the discussion'. Thus, at the end of the semester after experiencing 
' at least four FOMC simulations, students must write a position paper ot no 
. more than fifleen-pages. The paper is divided into thi^e sections which 
Darallei the simulation presentations. Unlike their earlier presentations, 
however, students are responsible for every sector in the economy Informa. 
. tion for- the first section, which reyjews the current economic situatioH, is ^ 
taken from the WSJ Journal. Their reviews focus on the economic events WJ 
the lait quarter as compared to the same quarter of the previous year. In thr^ 
next section of the paper, thip information is analyzed within a m^ 
roeconomic model. The degree of difficulty or sophistication in their analy.^s 
is limited by the five pages alloted for this section. Finally, policy recom- 
mendations based upon their analyses, are, mad« in the '^^ «f "^^^ 
students are encouraged to consider all the alternatives and state why some 



are out of the question. So the position paper ofFers students a final chance 
to draw the course together, to bridge the gap between fact and theory, and 
to make economics come alive.^ 

Course Sumnijary 

Four years of work went into desighing a course for the fall of 1977. Half of 
the course was in the traditional lecture format aprf the other half rested 
heavily upon the FOMC simulations. Students were always given two 
opportunities, to learn the materiaU allowed to dropr one mihitest and 
FOMC simulation, and given several opportunities, verbally and in writing, 
to express what they had learned and apply it. 

The evidence. shows that the simulation was crucial to answering the 
"relevance*' question, creating excitement for the material, and providing 
students with an economic framework within which to put the facts reported 
by Walter Cronkite, New^sweek, or the Wall Street Joiirnal after they leave 
Dienison. 

Evaluation . 

There is ample evidence to substantiate the claim that-money and banking as 
it is currently taught at Denison University meets the stated objectives of the 
course. In addition, there is ample evidence that the FOMC simulation is 
Effective in attaining its specific goals and thus fulfills its role within the 
course structure. ^ 

A rigorous experiment was conductedt during the first semesters of 
1975-77 and 1977^78, 'Both experiments used a pre- and post-test procedure 
to measure student lea^rning over-the semester. The test was designed to 
measure student understanding of facts, theory, and policy issues surround- 
ing the making of monetary policy. The more traditional TUCE and TUE 
tests are inappropriate instruments for advanced undergraduate courses and 
particulariy for money and banking courses. The evaluation of the FOMC 
simulation, which controlled for such factors as age, sex, major, etc,, 
showed that* the simulation ym an important determinant of studertt 
understanding. The simulations greatest impact was on theoretical issues. 
The evaluation also showed that students follow Bloom's taxonomy and do 
move from very basic cognitive levels such as knowing facts'and definitions 
to understanding interrelationships among variables. Comprehensioh of 
facts and relationships is a prerequisite for making reasonable policy 
suggestions and judging the appropriateness of current policy actions. ^ 

In terms of attitudinal changes, the 1977--78 experiment, which pooled 
the data from the previous year, shows that the overall course rating is a 
significant explanafory variable. This point needs, elaboration r In this 
experiment the students' ratings of the course constitute a measure of how 
well they felt the course met its objectives and how well the lectures and 
simulation meshed to meet, these objectives. The highe^students rated the 
course, the more their interest in the material increased over the term. This 



can bg interpreted to mean that the simulation was successful in bridging the 
gap between praclice and ttteory and thus that the .material displays 
applicability. 

Softer evidence comes from several sources. First, the student position 
' papers at the end of the course have demonstrated an amazing grasp of the 
current economic situation and. an ability on the part of most students to 
analyze it with some sophistication/Also. their policy suggestions are well 
thought out and justified^ rathen ihan being a dispUiV of emotional or political 
rhetoric. Students themselves admit that they learned a lot in the simulations 
and in writing the papers. Every year there is a waiting list tbget jnto one of 
the two forty-student sections, Finally, the grapeyine is very efTective in any 
undergmduate institution,/rhis well of information says that the course is a 
lot of work, but worth the effort. , * 

Summary 

The lecturing doldrums experienced over four years ago have given way to a 
welUitructured course that attempts to demonstrate the applicability of 
economic theory to the current economic situation. The vehicle used to 
'transport students through economic theory is the anticipation of, the 
excitemertt of, and the satisfaction .|eTierated by the FOMC simulation. 

This simulation is unique in tfie sense that it is synergistic and is 
therefore more effective^n attaining its goal^. Other synergistic simulations 
can be designed to ni i\ variety of economics courses. The Council of 
Economic Advisers js an example of another synergistic simulation. It is 
designed with the same objectives and format ^isjHe FOMC simulation, 
except that the focus is on fiscal policy. Regardless of the focus, however, 
the synergistic approach t6^ simulation in economics is a valuable com- 
plementary techniq[ue. to the traditional lecture. 
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awaii Economics Project 



George Lee 

University^of Hawaii. Honolulu, HawaiT 



Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of this project wiis to help students understand our economic 
world better by providing them with some economic tools with which to 
analyze "real-worW problems. (The specific perfbrmunce obicctivcs are 
included with the full report.) The major objectives for the study were as 
follows: . B 

• To introduce the students to the principles of economics 

^ To enable jhe students to use supply and. demand analysis to evaluate 
econoniic issues 

• To ehabje the students to describe the state of the economy and to 
suggpst the use of fiscal and/or monetary policies to solve the problems 

• To enable the students to understand the various market structures in the 
economy 

. *■ 

Instructional Procedures * , 

From the time that I was a teaching assistant to the time that I was an 
instructor, 1 was dissatisfied with the results of the course, I was not quite 
sure whether the students were learning what they were supposed to learn 
and if I was teaching what I was supposed to teach. I realized the two issues 
were related and began to ask myself some crucial questions: How do the 
students know what they^are supposed to know if the instructor doesn't 
know? Even if the instructor knows what students should learn, how do 
students demonstrate they have gained that knowledge? What is the most 
efficient way of getting this knowledge across to the students so that they 
can retain the concepts and apply them outside the classroom? 

They key that unlocked the answers was Teaching by Performance Oh- 
jt^c//vt^5v eloquently expounded by Robert Fv Mager. In the summer of 1975 I 
wrote the outline for the principles-of-economics course, setting down what 
the students were supposed to learn and what I was supposed to teach in terms 
of pefformance objectives. The results far exfceeded my expectations. The 
syliabusv written in terms of performance objectives, has been crucial to the 
success of my introductory economics^ courses. It gives the students a 
detailed map of the road to economic knowledge and it gives me, the 
teacher, an essentia! guide for organizing my lectures and activities. The 
..program is made up of four units: 
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UNIT ONE: THE BASIC ECONOMIC PROBLEM 

Lesson 1. '^There's Nb Such Thing As a Free Lunch" 
Lesson 2. Scarcity, Wants, and CQmpetition > 
Lesson 3, Productive Resources 

UNIT TWO: TRYING TO SOLVE THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM 
Lesson 4. Types of Economic Systems 
Lesson 5. Specialisation and Exchange 
Lesson 6. Profits and Economic Incentives 
Lesson?. The Role of Government 

UNIT THREE: THE MARKET SYSTEM 

Lesson 8. Why Do Prices Change? 
-Lesson 9. Supply ' 
Lesson 10. Demand * 
Lesson IL Dema'hd and Supply United 

UNIT FOUR: THE MARKET SYSTEM-^OME CONSIDERATIONS / 
Lesson 12. Market Structure 
Lesson 13. Efficiency vs. Equity 
Lesson 14; Market Failure** 

-The Basic Economic Problem" is designed Jo last one or two weeks 
and give students an introduction to economics and economic thmkmg 
(analysis). In.,the process, they must become familiar with economic 
terminology such as scarcity, opportunity cost, productive resources, 
diolcercompetition, etc. It is hoped that they will discover and concept 
tualize tKe basic meaning of these ideas befbre formal definitions are grven, 
Mn Unit One several types of choices were discussed: What to produce . 
How to produce it? Who lets It? All economic systems must answer these 
questions because of scarcity. But different economic systems wd answer 
rtiese questions in different ways. The following activity from, Unit One 
illustrates the kind of learning situations incorporated into the economics 
course: . ; 

LESSON l^^THERE IS NO SUCH THlNGi AS A FREE LUNCH*' 

(length of lesson: two^three days) , 

Objectives: , ' , 

1 . Given a group of "free goods,^" the students will be able to recognize the 
person(s) to whom the good is not free. 

2. Studentf^ will be^ble to define cost as what they have to give up to do 

something. . , . i * 

3. Given a particular choice, students can determine the potential cost ot 

th^ action. ' 
Activities: ' 

L Pass out the story of the king and tfie frog to your students. While they 
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are reading the story, write the phrase '■There is no such thing as a free 
lunch** on the board. When they finish reading, ask ihcm the following 
questions: 

a, What does the statement mean to you? 

b. How does it relate to what you think cconomicH is? 

c, What does '*free'* mean? 

d. What are some things that are Iree? 

2. On the chalkboard, under the' heading ^Trce'^ Good, list some of the 
items students say arc free, . 



''ffBB" Good 


Frte to Whom? 


Who Pays? 


I , Free education 


Siudcnis 


Taxpayers 


2. Album from a radio station 


The fourth culler \ 


The radio station . 


3. A gift 


Whoever recei^'e?s it 


The giver 


4. 






5. 







3. Under the heading Free to Whom? list who .receives the free good. 

4, For each free good, ask "Did someone else pay for it?" If so, list the 
payer under the heading Who Pays? 

5. Ask the following: -'Suppose you did nqt'have to attend school. What 
would you be doing right now?" You should get a variety of answers— 
from working to sleeping to surfmg. Explain that this is the cost of going 
to school, i.e., the thing you have to give up. You may do this by 

.rephrasing the question to something like ^'By going to school, I .am 
giving up the chance to — ■ 

6, Write the definition of cost on the board: 

^ Cost (or opportunity cost) is the highest valued forsaken alternative 
or the most important thing given up. 
1, Have your students work on the exercise on costs. 

Unit Two is designed to last two--three weeks and to give students an 
introduction to various types of economic systems. Also examined is the 
rather natural process of specialization and exchange. We also consider the 
cole of profits and economic incentivp and the effects of government 
intervention and regulations. 

*'The market system'' unit is designed to last two or three weeks and to 
introduce, students to the market system and the reasons for fluctuating 
prices. The major tool used is the model of demand and supply. To reach as 
many students as possible, teachers should use demand and supply graphs 
only if their students can handle graphic analysis. Emphasis is on verbal 
exposition of the concepts. v 



In Unit Three, we disciiss how and why prices change, using thu model 
of demand and supply. When using demand and supply analysis, we make 
several Implicit assumptionH. In Unit Four, those aHsumptions are madev 
explicit and we conmdcr the effects when a market does not conform to the 
modcL 

For students to obtain basic economic knowledge, they must study 
demand and supply; but they must also consider the concepts covered in this 
unit. They need to look at the total picture, which includes equity as well as 
cfncicncy, market structure, information costs, and exiernaliiies. 

Because of the size of the classes (150 to 250 students), the primary 
medium of instruction was lecture (or '^Spray arid Pray/^ as Mager 
sacrilegiously call^ it). The Rirmat of the lectm e was Review, Introduction, 
I.ccture, and Summary, with strong emphasis on eliciting the principles ol 
economic^rom the students. 

Therea^e also weekly labs, which, because of their smaller sizes, allow- 
more student^eacher contact. These labs are conducted by teaching assis- 
tants who hehS clarify difficult concepts discussed in class, lead the students 
in activities/mid problem solving, and give biwpckly exams. The exiims are 
cQ^ecte^Hn class by the students to help them learn and retain their newly 
gained knowledge. ' 

.The class is concluded with comprehensive final examination and an 
evaluation of the class by the sUidents, The final examination helps the 
students summarize their semestd of learning while the evaluation gives the 
teacher some explicit direcliptvarom the students on how to improve the 



course. 



Teaching Materials and Learning Activities 

Because of the volume of materials and learning activities used during the 
project, it is almost impossible to make individual comments about pach 
resource and assignment. Many materialH listed were made available to 
individuals, some to small groups, and others were for the entire class. 
The assignments included: 

1, Reading assignments in: , 

a. Knmomirs, by Lipsey and Steiner. 
'\ ■ b. Prlmero Dinera. by Jackstadt et al. 

c. Superherues, by Jackstadt et al. 

2. Articles handed out in class, includmg: 

a^ The Valley (>f Darkness, by Schlesinger 

b. ''The National Debt/' from Contemporary Ec onomic Problems and 
Issues, by Hailstones €t al, . / ^ - 

c. When If^athn Runs WiUi: The Case of BraziL by Stewart \ 

d. We Can Live with Inflation, by Robock . . 

e. ''Dobnesbury" cartoons , - 

3; Analysis of newspaper articles about current :cconomic issues was used 
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to give the students practice in applying gconomic principlus to real- 
world problems. In analyzing the articles, the studentH were required to: 
a. State the economic isHue 

State the suggested solution, if any 

c. Explain why they agree or disagree with the suggested solution 

d. Suggest alternative solutions 

4. .Biweekly exams were used to help give the studenls and the leaehur 

frequent evidence of our mutual progress and to give the students 
opportunities to apply their new arsenal of economic tools. 

5. Textbooks; 

a. ' The Adventures of Primero Dinero, S, Jackstadt, et al. (Follet, 
' 1973). 

b. Economics. Lipsey and Steiner (Harper and Row, 1977). 

c. '^Hawaii Economics Prqjei^t/* Burns, Jackstadt, and Lee (Hawaii 
Joint Council on Economic Education, 1977). 

d. '*Superheroes of Macroeconomics/" S, Jackstadt, et aL (Follet, 
1976). 

6. Books on Performance Objectives: ' 

a, Developing 6^ilitiides Toward Learnin^\. R, Mager (Fearbn, 1968). 

b. Measuring Instriictiomd intent. R. Mager (Fearon, 1973). 

' . c. Preparing Inslrucfional OhjectM^^ . 

In addition to the above references, materials used inbl^ded a set of 
slides made specifically to illustrate the performance objectives of the 
course, organize the lectures better, give a more legible presentation of 
definitions and graphs, and make more efficrent use of cla^s time. A 
complete list of the slides is included in the full report. 

Evaluation 

As statiHlMn the syllabus for Economics 120, a student must average 95 
percent on the exams to earn an A, 85 percent to earn a B. and so on. The 
same criteria were used for Economics 150 (Introductory MacroeconQmics); 

In the Economics 120^lass, 109 students (5E2 percent) earned A's 
while 152 students (7E4 percent) earned B's or better. In the Economics 150 
class, 91 students (64.5 percent) earned A's while 1 19 students (84,4 percent) 
earned B's or better. These results far exceeded our expectations since 
fevyer than 30 p^rceni of the students in my classes had earned A's on similar 
tests before I adopted the performance objectives approach^. 

In response to tlie question, ''Compared with other instructors that 
^yett've had at the University of Hawaii, how would you rate this instruc- 
tor?'' the students gave me an average rating of 4.59 on a 5,00 scale, with a 
high of 4.75 in Economics 150 for the fall semester of 1977. This compares 
with an overall average of 3.80 for all other undergraduate economic 
courses, including upper-division courses which have fewer studftilts. 



I am very grateful for the kind responses of the students, because much 
of the pruise for the success of the cUisses goes to them as a result uf-thcir 
hitfd work. I should also mention that the effort of my teaching assistants. 
Mary BIcwilt, Dennis Foster. Helen Oau. and Peter Lai. was ahsoiutcly 
essentinl to the success of the classes, because they WL-re able to vvi.iK 
closely with the students to help , clarify many of thc^itlicult concepts 
discussed in class. 
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